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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Experiences  and  observations  of  the  Southeast  Asian  regions  have  shown 
that  international  tensions  seem  to  encourage  and  increase  conflicts  in  the 
Third  World  and  have  an  impact  on  international  security.  To  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  conflicts  and  the  problems  of  security,  one  has  to  study  both  the  in- 
ternal and  external  dimensions  of  those  problems  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  exam- 
ple, and  to  look  at  the  links  between  them.  Certain  features  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  security  dimensions  might  be  applicable  to  other  regions  of  the  Third 
World.  Furthermore,  conflicts  in  the  Third  World  involve  the  complex  in- 
terplay of  political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and  ideological  factors.  They 
might  also  have  their  roots  in  nationalism  and  problems  of  the  survival  of  the 
nation-state.  These  are  the  problems  brought  forward  by  Jusuf  WANANDI  in 
presenting  the  Third  World  conflicts  and  international  security,  as  seen  from 
the  Third  World's  viewpoint.  Jusuf  suggested  that  all  must  have  the  courage  to 
work  towards  the  creation  of  an  environment  where  detente  could  work  to 
enable  the  Third  World  find  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  participate  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  Aside  from  that,  the  development  of  national  resilience 
will  help  guarantee  world  stability. 

ASEAN  countries  as  part  of  Southeast  Asia  and  consequently  of  the  Third 
World  might  give  their  contributions  in  guaranteeing  world  stability  by 
developing  regional  resilience.  In  this  respect,  says  Ziad  SALIM,  the  ASEAN 
member  countries  have  succeeded  in  fostering  "harmonization  of  views"  and 
"coordination  of  positions"  among  its  members  in  the  U.N. 

Economic  growth  in  the  formal  as  well  as  in  the  informal  sector  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  enhancing  national  resilience.  As  to  the  formal  sector  of 
the  Indonesian  economy,  Alfian  LAINS  presents  a  new  method  of  adjustment 
in  rice  production,  harvested  area  and  yield  data  in  Indonesia.  According  to 
Alfian,  under  the  old  technique  of  estimating  wetland  paddy  yields,  actual 
yields  were  underestimated  because  the  purpose  of  the  crop  cutting  was  to 
calculate  land  yield  tax.  So  there  was  a  presumed  bias  towards  underestimating 
yields  and  plot  samples  had  not  changed  for  about  50  years.  Consequently  they 
might  fail  to  reflect  accurately  changing  patterns  of  production. 

Sukanto  REKSOHADIPRODJO  reported  the  problems  and  prospect  of 
coal  development  in  Indonesia.  In  the  framework  of  energy  conservation,  In- 
donesia should  replace  oil,  which  is  a  depletable  energy  resource,  with  coal 


since  the  country's  relatively  large  coal  resources  would  emerge  as  the  keystone 
of  its  future  national  energy  strategy. 

Abbreviations  would  seem  to  be  as  inseparable  from  modern  life  as  infla- 
tion, says  Michael  SMITHIES.  Contemporary  Indonesian  journalism  is  much 
given  to  a  widespread  use  of  abbreviations  and  acronyms.  Since  they  are  most 
commonly  used  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  get  a 
glimpse  on  the  abbreviations  and  acronyms  in  journalese  Indonesian  especially 
for  those  who  want  to  know  more  about  Indonesia. 

The  informal  sector  of  the  Indonesian  economy,  however,  should  not  be 
neglected  in  improving  the  economic  development.  Rows  of  rickety  stalls, 
roadside  vendors  and  noisy  hawkers  congesting  the  streets  of  the  cities 
become  an  ordinary  sight  for  a  visitor  to  Indonesia.  R.S.  ROOSMAN  tries  to 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  social  and  economic  background  of  these  so-called 
roadside  vendors.  Those  small-scale  traders  cause  the  municipal  fathers 
headaches  and  nightmares  since  they  need  to  be  supported  and  organised. 
Solving  the  problem  of  those  economic  weak  group  is  the  same  as  solving  the 
national  problem  of  poverty  which  is  an  immense  task  for  the  Indonesian 
government. 


THIRD  WORLD  CONFLICT  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL SECURITY:  A  THIRD 
WORLD  PERSPECTIVE* 


Jusuf  WANANDI 


INTRODUCTION 

A  view  from  the  Third  World  on  the  nature  of  conflicts  in  it  and  interna- 
tional security  as  elucidated  in  this  paper  is  based  on  observations  and  ex- 
periences of  the  Southeast  Asian  region.  Subsequently,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
draw  relevant  conclusions  for  other  regions  of  the  Third  World.  In  those  con- 
clusions, suggestions  will  be  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  international 
order  for  the  future  and  the  role  of  the  big  powers  in  that  order,  as  seen  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Third  World. 


CONFLICTS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 

To  understand  the  nature  of  Southeast  Asian  conflicts  and  the  problems  of 
its  security  one  has  to  look  at  both  internal  and  external  dimensions  of  those 
problems  as  well  as  the  links  between  them.  The  hypothesis  suggested  here  is 
that  these  links  becomes  stronger  with  the  deterioration  in  the  resilience  of  the 
individual  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Thus,  the  greater  the  threats  to  security 
which  originate  domestically,  the  greater  would  be  the  external  threats  faced 
by  that  country.  Sources  of  domestic  instability  are  political,  economic,  social, 
and  even  cultural  and  ideological  in  nature.  Therefore,  the  realm  of  security  in 
Southeast  Asia  involves  a  wide  spectrum  of  affairs  and  is  not  solely  a  military 
matter  in  the  conventional  sense. 

The  nature  and  degree  of  internal  conflicts  in  the  Southeast  Asian  countries 
depend  upon  the  success  of  the  respective  governments  in  meeting  the  rising 
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demands  and  expectations  of  the  population,  which  means  a  successful  im- 
plementation of  balanced  development,  encompassing  all  aspects  of  life  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  national  stability  and  social  justice.  This  task 
becomes  all  the  more  difficult  when  external  forces  create  an  environment 
which  necessitates  the  respective  governments  to  divert  their  attentions  and 
resources  from  implementing  the  wide  range  of  development  programmes. 

External  threats  to  the  Security  of  Southeast  Asia  are  considered  to  be  of  a 
secondary  nature^  in  the  sense  that  infiltration  and  subversion  could  become 
effective  only  when  local  communist  parties  or  other  rebellious  groups  are  pre- 
sent. 

To  facilitate  a  closer  look  at  the  above  problems,  the  following  discussion 
on  Southeast  Asia  will  be  confined  to  the  ASEAN  countries.  Although  there 
exist  many  differences  amongst  the  ASEAN  countries,  the  following  observa- 
tions hold  good  for  most  of  them: 

-  They  are  concerned  with  national  development  with  all  its  side-effects,  such 
as  changes  in  cultural  values  of  the  society  and  unequal  distribution  of  the 
gains  of  development; 

-  the  unity  of  the  state  and  nation  is  still  a  problem  for  most; 

-  they  are  concerned  with  the  establishment  and  development  of  political  and 
social  institutions  as  well  as  improvements  in  the  implementation  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  human  rights; 

-  political  succession  is  a  major  challenge  to  the  stability  and  continuity  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

Each  will  be  considered  in  turn. 


National  Development 

A  main  problem  which  arises  from  any  development  effort  is  to  ensure  that 
it  can  be  sustained  so  that  governments  could  fulfil  their  promises.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  through  their  achievements  that  governments  can  maintain  their 
legitimacy. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  ASEAN  countries  have  been  able  to  achieve 
high  growth  rates  in  their  economic  development,  between  5  to  10%  annually. 
However,  recent  uncertainties  in  the  international  economy  may  affect  perfor- 
mances of  the  ASEAN  countries.  Continuous  increases  in  the  prices  of  energy 
create  pressures  upon  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  especially.  Still,  because  of 
the  substantial  abundance  of  natural  resources,  the  situation  over  the  longer 
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term  may  not  be  critical.  It  is  likely  that  short-term  measures  could  overcome 
these  difficulties. 

Overall,  however,  it  may  be  less  difficult  to  sustain  high  economic  growth 
rates  than  to  deal  with  the  side-effects  resulting  from  the  very  successes  of 
economic  development. 

Changes  in  cultural  values  which  accompany  economic  development  re- 
quire a  search  for  a  new  national  identity.  Ideally,  this  will  incorporate  both 
traditional  values  and  new  values  coming  from  abroad.  It  may  take  sometime 
to  find  the  proper  balance  between  them.  Reform  in  the  educational  system 
could  smooth  this  process.  At  present,  no  ASEAN  country  has  accomplished 
the  process  of  cultural  assimilation.  In  this  period  of  transition,  it  is  expected 
that  a  certain  feehng  of  insecurity  will  be  quite  widespread  among  the  popula- 
tion. However,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Southeast  Asian  people,  one  can 
be  quite  optimistic  that  this  problem  can  be  overcome.  Several  cultures  - 
Hindu,  Sinic,  and  Islam  -  have  been  absorbed  in  the  past. 

Development  also  creates  other  problems:  explosion  of  demands;  over- 
consumption;  and  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  income.  To  some  extent, 
they  are  inherent  in  the  development  strategy  adopted,  namely  open  economies 
relying  upon  market  mechanisms. 

Governments  have  launched  efforts  to  correct  those  defects  by: 

-  Suppressing  overconsumption,  enhancing  national  solidarity  and  fighting 
corruption.  They  attempt  to  control  advertisements  through  television  and 
other  mass  media  as  well  as  other  marketing  methods.  They  have  also  made 
consistent  efforts  to  eradicate  blatant  corruption  especially  by  the  ruling 
few; 

-  the  adoption  of  a  progressive  tax  system,  and  other  social  policies,  such  as 
increasing  pubUc  education,  pubhc  health  and  public  housing,  especially  for 
the  poor.  Thus,  even  if  this  group  cannot  -  for  the  time  being  -  participate 
directly  in  economic  development,  they  nevertheless  could  enjoy  many  of  the 
fruits  of  development. 


National  Unity 

The  unity  of  the  nation  and  state  becomes  a  problem  because  of  history. 
Each  ASEAN  member  country  contains  many  ethnic  groups  and  religious 
diversities  and  these  tend  to  have  socio-political  implications.  At  present,  the 
Philippines  faces  problems  with  her  Moslem  minorities  in  the  South.  Malaysia 
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Still  faces  problems  with  the  Malays  (45%)  and  the  Chinese  population  (3517b). 
Singapore  is  still  struggUng  to  build  a  Singaporean  nation.  Thailand  has  many 
minorities  along  her  borders.  Indonesia,  too,  consists  of  many  ethnic  groups. 

Nation  building  thus  becomes  a  necessary  task  for  all  ASEAN  govern- 
ments. Through  this  effort,  it  is  hoped  that  ethnic  or  religious  minorities  could 
be  fully  integrated  into  society.  Past  experiences  have  shown  that  minority 
groups  could  easily  be  exploited  by  outside  forces  to  create  internal  unrest  and 
instability  with  the  aim  of  overthrowing  the  government. 

Religious  fanaticism  is  another  disintegrating  factor.  Initially,  the  Islamic 
Revolution  of  Khomeini  in  Iran  was  an  inspiration  for  some  Moslems  in 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  having  seen  the  uncertain  consequences  of  this 
Revolution,  its  influence  has  declined.  The  majority  of  the  Moslem  leaders 
also  acknowledge  that  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  different  from  that  in 
Iran  and  that  Islam  as  practised  in  Iran  is  different  from  that  in  Southeast 
Asia.  More  importantly,  they  realize  that  religious  elements  alone  cannot  be 
used  as  a  base  for  any  alternative  Government. 

The  crucial  factor  determining  whether  a  government  maintains  the  sup- 
port of  the  population  is  the  degree  to  which  their  demands  are  fulfilled  as  well 
as  the  extent  to  which  they  participate  in  all  aspects  of  development.  The  socio- 
political implications  of  religious  fanaticism  can  magnify  and  compUcate  the 
problems  faced  by  the  governments,  but  religion  alone  is  not  the  determining 
factor  in  whether  to  replace  the  government.  This  was  shown  by  the  Darul 
Islam  case  in  Indonesia. 

Some  governments  in  Southeast  Asia  have  had  to  take  into  account  the  role 
of  Islam  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  national  policies,  because 
the  majority  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  especially  in  Malaysia  and  In- 
donesia. Nevertheless,  a  distinction  must  be  maintained  between  state  affairs 
and  religious  affairs,  otherwise  religion  could  become  a  source  of  disintegra- 
tion for  the  pluralistic  societies  in  the  ASEAN  countries. 


National  Participation 

Political  development  gives  the  population  a  greater  sense  of  participation, 
and  of  being  involved  in  the  process  of  policy  making. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  success  creates  more  diversified  demands 
and  greater  expectations.  Economic  gains  are  not  enough.  Demands  for  a  ge- 
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nuine  rule  of  law,  for  political  participation,  and  for  a  wide  spectrum  of 
human  and  civil  rights  will  continue  and  grow.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  a  developing  country  (as  elsewhere)  it  is  important  to  achieve  the  proper 
balance  between  individual  rights  and  communal  rights.  This  balance  depends 
upon  economic  achievements,  political  stability  and  national  unity.  The 
Western  model  and  values  cannot  be  adopted  indiscriminately  for  this  would 
only  create  new  demands  which  -  given  the  prevailing  scarcities  and  constraints 
-  cannot  yet  be  satisfied. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  never  too  early  to  embark  on  the  process  of  establishing 
pohtical  institutions.  They  provide  a  mechanism  for  absorbing  or  deflecting 
the  side  effects  of  economic  development.  Political  parties  are  not  the  only  im- 
portant political  institutions.  Other  social  institutions  have  important  func- 
tions -  labour  and  farmer  unions,  youth  and  women  organisations,  etc.  The 
mass-media,  students  and  intellectuals  have  to  be  given  special  attention 
because  they  are  the  most  vocal  groups  in  the  society. 

In  sum,  sound  political  development  adjusted  to  the  stages  of  economic 
development  is  a  way  to  overcome  the  negative  implications  of  development. 
Goverrmients,  together  with  the  leaders  of  society,  must  design  and  implement 
a  long-term  political  development  plan. 


The  Problems  of  Succession 

Democracy  works  when  the  transfer  of  power  can  proceed  srnoothlv  and 
constitutionally.  The  existence  of  established  socio-political  institutions  tends 
to  guarantee  the  continuation  of  development,  with  the  fate  of  the  nation  no 
longer  dependent  upon  a  single  person. 

In  the  1980s,  all  ASEAN  countries  will  be  confronted  with  succession  pro- 
blems. For  all  their  shortcomings,  the  present  leaders  of  the  ASEAN  countries 
have  been  able  to  further  the  development  of  their  respective  countries.  They 
have  exercised  strong  leadership  from  a  broad  base  of  popular  support. 

The  existing  political  institutions,  which  must  manage  the  smooth  transfer 
of  power,  have  not  been  tested.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  Southeast  Asia  to- 
day the  importance  of  political  institutional  building  has  been  widely 
acknowledged  by  the  leadership,  by  the  political  parties  and  by  political 
organisations  at  large.  It  is  perhaps  the  Philippines  which  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  anxiety. 
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In  solving  the  internal  problems  faced  by  the  ASEAN  member  countries,  it 
would  appear  that  the  role  of  domestic  forces  is  more  important  than  external 
factors.  Although  external  factors  can  exert  a  great  pressure  in  a  national 
crisis,  the  failure  to  master  the  internal  situation  magnifies  and  compUcates  the 
problems  faced  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  military,  while  important,  can- 
not alone  deal  with  the  complexity  of  national  development  encompassing  all 
aspects  of  life.  They  can  only  handle  internal  and  external  security  threats. 

The  External  Dimensions 

To  ASEAN  today,  Vietnam  constitutes  the  most  immediate  threat  to 
security,  because  of  the  direct  effects  upon  Thailand's  internal  situation 
resulting  from  Vietnam's  military  involvement  in  Kampuchea.  Although  an  in- 
vasion of  Thailand  by  Vietnam  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  the  short-term,  the 
threat  to  Thailand's  borders  remains  resulting  either  from  hot  pursuit  against 
Pol  Pot  guerrillas  or  from  support  given  by  Vietnam  to  rebellious  groups  in 
Thailand. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  possibility  of  invasion  cannot  be  discounted  because 
Vietnam's  ambitions  may  go  beyond  hegemony  over  Indochina.  She  may 
decide  to  expand  her  sphere  of  influence  to  include  the  whole  of  continental 
Southeast  Asia  as  officially  stated  by  the  Lao  Dong  party.  In  the  short-term 
Vietnam  could  be  unlikely  to  implement  such  a  plan  because  she  faces  great 
difficulties  internally  and  has  suffered  drastic  set-backs  in  her  economic 
development.  She  also  faces  difficulties  in  absorbing  and  integrating  the 
South.  The  burden  of  Vietnam's  military  involvement  in  Kampuchea  is 
becoming  greater  as  time  passes  and  this  may  make  any  involvement  with 
Thailand  infeasible.  Apart  from  long  lines  of  communication  which  must  be 
secured  for  such  an  operation,  there  is  no  support  from  within  Thailand,  large-' 
ly  because  the  Communist  Party  of  Thailand's  orientation  is  towards  China. 
Pro-Vietnamese  factions  within  Thailemd  are  insignificant. 

However,  to  return  to  the  short-term,  Vietnam  could  affect  the  stability  of 
Thailand.  If  in  hot  pursuit  the  Vietnamese  Army  were  to  be  confronted  by 
Thai  soldiers  (as  in  mid- June  1980)  or  they  over-ran  the  Thai  army  along  the 
border  or  if  Vietnam  occupied  certain  parts  of  Thailand  (for  example  the  16 
provinces  which  have  always  been  a  disputed  area  between  Thailand,  Kam- 
puchea and  Lao's)  political  pressures  on  the  Government  in  Bangkok  would  in- 
crease. Instability  could  arise  and  the  internal  situation  in  Thailand  would 
become  much  more  complex. 

Vietnam  could  also  affect  Thailand's  stability  by  pushing  refugees  out  of 
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Kampuchea  and  Laos  and  into  Thailand.  Thailand  is  already  heavily  burdened 
by  the  600.000  refugees  already  in  the  country, 

Vietnam  is  indirectly  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  of  November  1978,  which  involves  logistic  sup- 
port, the  provision  of  intelligence  data  and  political  and  economic  underpinn- 
ing. The  increased  Soviet  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  (at  Danang  and 
Cam  Ranh  Bay)  is  also  unsettling. 

Because  Southeast  Asia  is  the  arena  for  Sino-Soviet  competition,  an  ad- 
ditional complexity  is  introduced.  Both  will  continuously  try  to  increase  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  Southeast  Asia  through  their  "proxies". 

China's  involvement  in  the  Indochina  conflict  works  in  two  ways.  First, 
she  has  demonstrated  her  willingness  to  apply  physical  pressures  on  Vietnam, 
and  in  this  way  she  is  reheving  some  of  the  pressures  created  by  Vietnam  upon 
ASEAN.  Second,  China  could  magnify  the  Sino- Vietnamese  conflict  to  induce 
the  greater  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  drag  in  the  United  States  and 
ASEAN  as  well  as  by  expanding  the  area  of  conflict  to  the  region  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole. 

The  immediate  threat  to  ASEAN,  however,  remains  Vietnam  because  of 
the  greater  Soviet  threat  which  looms  behind  it.  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
despite  some  convergence  of  interest  with  ASEAN  because  of  its  role  in  main- 
taining a  power  balance  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  still  considered  a  potential  if 
remote  threat  to  ASEAN. 

The  convergence  of  interest  between  ASEAN  and  China,  the  more  moder- 
ate attitude  of  China  with  regard  to  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  Chinese  political  leadership  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  government- 
to-government,  rather  than  party-to-party  relations,  as  well  as  the  understan- 
ding of  the  need  to  support  the  efforts  of  ASEAN  countries  in  solving  their 
overseas  Chinese  problems,  may  all  have  an  effect  upon,  for  example,  In- 
donesia's attitude  with  regard  to  her  diplomatic  relations  with  China.  It  has 
been  argued  that  ASEAN  would  be  able  to  take  diplomatic  initiative  to  in- 
fluence the  situation  in  Indochina  only  after  Indonesia  reestablishes  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  China.  At  the  same  time,  ASEAN  should  try  to  im- 
prove relations  with  Hanoi.  Stability  in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  guaranteed  if 
ASEAN  were  to  adopt  an  active  and  more  balanced  relationship  with  China 
and  Vietnam. 

ASEAN's  diplomatic  initiatives  vis-k-vis  Vietnam  should  try  to  achieve  two 
objectives,  namely: 
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-  to  convince  Vietnam  that  in  order  to  develop  economically  she  cannot  rely 
solely  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  Comecon,  and  that  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  international  community  she  will  have  to  adopt  a  genuinely 
cooperative  attitude  towards  ASEAN; 

-  to  convince  Vietnam  that  she  must  find  an  acceptable  political  solution  in 
Kampuchea  because  by  military  means  alone  Vietnam  cannot  solve  her 
problems  there  in  the  next  one  to  two  years.  Apart  from  the  burden  to 
Vietnam's  economy,  a  prolonged  military  involvement  by  Vietnam  in  Kam- 
puchea provides  legitimate  reasons  for  China  to  continue  to  increase  her 
influence  over  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Moreover, 
ASEAN  must  point  out  that  this  adventure  can  only  lead  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  Vietnam's  relations  with  ASEAN,  destroy  the  Khmer  nation,  and, 
ultimately,  totally  isolate  Vietnam  from  the  international  community.  The 
attitude  of  the  international  community  in  the  United  Nations  should  have 
reminded  Vietnam  of  this. 

A  political  solution  in  Kampuchea  would,  ideally,  involve  the  withdrawal 
of  Vietnam's  troops,  a  referendum  of  the  Khmer  people  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  establishment  of  popular  government. 

One  has  to  admit  that  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  political  solution  is 
rather  remote.  One  way  or  another,  the  situation  on  the  ground  must  be  solved 
first;  this  may  be  accomplished  either  through  the  nearly  complete  destruction 
of  the  Pol  Pot  forces  or  an  increase  in  their  capabilities  which  might  force  the 
Vietnamese  into  a  position  in  which  they  have  to  carry  increasingly  heavier 
burdens  in  Kampuchea  and  this  would  ultimately  force  them  to  look  for  a 
compromise. 

The  central  problem  here  is  to  reduce  the  confrontation  between  Vietnam 
and  China.  ASEAN  could  play  a  diplomatic  role  here  by  keeping  the  dialogue 
going  with  both  sides.  The  increased  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
region  is  mainly  due  to  the  conflict,  and  it  is  still  unclear  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  support  efforts  to  solve  the  conflict  and  thus  decrease 
the  tensions  in  the  region.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances Vietnam  could  afford  to  decrease  its  dependence  from  or  to  loosen 
its  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  pressures  from  China.  As  noted 
earlier,  for  the  first  time  Vietnam  has  announced  the  possibility  of  giving  per- 
manent facilities  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  at  Danang.  They 
have  also  established  a  joint  operation  for  off-shore  oil  operations.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  both  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  in  the  islands  there. 

Diplomatic  moves  towards  a  solution  in  Kampuchea  will  obviously  involve 
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a  complicated  web  of  related  actions  encompassing  ASEAN  and  Vietnam, 
Vietnam  and  China,  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Sino-Soviet  relation- 
ship, as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Apart  from  diplomatic  initiatives,  ASEAN  should  also  be  prepared  to  res- 
pond militarily  in  the  last  resort.  The  military  capabilities  of  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries should  be  enhanced  gradually  to  the  level  required  by  external  threats. 
Cooperation  among  the  ASEAN  countries  in  this  field  is  likely  to  be 
strengthened  although  it  will  not  become  a  military  pact.  All  the  ASEAN 
countries  are  aware  that  a  military  pact  would  not  be  the  proper  response  to 
the  immediate  threats  they  are  facing,  for  most  of  those  originate  internally. 
Rather,  they  will  continue  to  improve  cooperation  on  a  bilateral  basis  for  this 
is  likely  to  be  seen  as  sufficient  for  dealing  with  external  threats  in  the  near 
future.  If  Thailand  faces  a  real  threat  along  her  borders,  the  other  four 
ASEAN  countries  could  independently  provide  the  necessary  assistance,  for 
example  by  supplying  strategic  materials  such  as  oil  and  food. 

Enhancing  ASEAN' s  military  capabilities  will  of  necessity  be  gradual,  if 
they  are  not  to  create  great  burdens  upon  economic  and  social  development.  In 
the  short  and  medium  term  military  improvements  will  be  confined  to  increas- 
ing their  capabilities  to  deal  with  increased  subversion  and  infiltration.  In  the 
longer  term,  namely  5  to  10  years,  they  can  be  stepped-up  to  face  potential 
threats  from  outside  their  borders.  In  this  respect,  the  U.S.  could  assist  the 
ASEAN  countries  in  terms  of  guaranteed  and  orderly  military  sales,  similar  to 
recent  arrangements  with  Thailand. 

ASEAN 's  efforts  to  continue  with  economic  development  and  to  increase 
the  extent  of  economic  cooperation  also  are  a  necessary  response,  in  addition 
to  the  politico-diplomatic  and  military-security  efforts  already  discussed. 
Cooperation  among  the  ASEAN  countries  in  the  economic  field  seems  to  have 
lost  some  momentum  precisely  because  of  recent  events  in  Indochina  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  ASEAN's  security. 

A  strong  and  broad  based  economic  cooperative  effort  could,  in  the  longer 
term,  guarantee  the  viability  of  ASEAN.  An  enlarged  structure  of  economic 
cooperation  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  could  further  reinforce  ASEAN 
economic  cooperation  through  increased  economic  relations  with  the  in- 
dustrial countries  in  the  region  which  are  their  main  trading  partners  and 
source  of  capital  and  technology. 

To  support  ASEAN's  efforts  as  discussed  above,  ASEAN  should  attempt 
to  maintain  an  external  environment  in  which  there  is  a  balanced  presence  of 
the  four  major  powers  -  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  PRC,  and  Japan  -  in 
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Southeast  Asia.  Such  a  balanced  presence  should  enhance  the  stability  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  region.  To  achieve  this  objective,  a  particular  structure  of 
relationships  needs  to  be  established  with  each  of  the  great  powers. 


The  United  States 

The  U.S.  seems  to  have  reversed  the  trend  of  disengaging  from  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  following  the  Vietnam  debacle.  However,  in  the  near  future,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  U.S.  presence  will  be  increased  from  the  minimal 
level  prevailing  today.  Closer  relations  between  the  ASEAN  countries  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  are  needed.  There  has  been  some  rekindling  of  American  public 
interest  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  this  must  be  strengthened  further  to  support  a 
continued  U.S.  presence  in  the  region.  The  U.S.  should  be  encouraged  to 
maintain  her  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  (at  Clark  Field  and  Subic),  as 
well  as  her  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


To  support  ASEAN's  efforts  to  achieve  a  political  solution  in  Kampuchea 
and  to  solve  the  refugee  problem,  the  U.S.  could: 

-  use  her  leverage  vis-k-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  expanding  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  further  into  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia; 

-  lessen  the  dependence  of  Vietnam  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  taking  a  more  flex- 
ible attitude  toward  Hanoi. 

Increased  economic  assistance  to  ASEAN  in  the  form  of  Overseas 
Development  Aid  (ODA)  and  private  investment  and  greater  access  of  ASEAN 
manufactured  products  to  the  U.S.  market  would  be  very  important  measures 
to  assist  ASEAN's  resihence  and  it  is  important  that  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  workable  mechanism  of  consultations  with  ASEAN  as  a  group  as  well 
as  with  individual  ASEAN  countries. 


Japan 

Japan  could  assist  ASEAN  mainly  in  the  economic  field,  either  through  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  technology  or  through  trade.  Japan  is  and  will  remain 
the  major  economic  partner  of  ASEAN.  Japan  could  now  afford  gradually  to 
increase  her  political  role.  She  could  mediate  in  the  North-South  dialogue  and 
support  ASEAN's  diplomacy  towards  a  peaceful  solution  in  Indochina.  Japan 
should  intensify  consultations  with  the  ASEAN  countries. 
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With  regard  to  Japan's  possible  military  role,  Japan  should  openly  discuss 
the  matter  and  consult  with  her  friends  and  allies  including  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries. Openness  on  the  Japanese  side  is  important  to  avoid  misinterpretation  or 
even  opposition  by  the  countries  in  the  region.  Ultimately,  Japan  will  have  to 
move  towards  greater  military  involvement,  but  this  should  proceed  very 
gradually.  Defence  of  her  own  homeland  and  home  waters  is  the  first  step, 
but,  at  a  later  stage,  Japan  will  have  to  consider  the  security  of  vital  sealanes 
and  this  could  involve  an  arrangement  for  a  division  of  labour  with  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  such  as  ASEAN.  ASEAN  would  not  oppose  such  a  develop- 
ment if  Japan  were  to  play  it  gradually,  within  the  defence  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  and  after  consultations  with  the  countries  in  the  region. 


China 

China  can  become  a  balancing  factor  for  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  region.  To  enhance  China's  credibility  vis-a-vis  the 
ASEAN  countries,  she  should  prove  that  she  is  a  trustworthy  partner  by 
placing  greater  reliance  on  government-to-government  relations  rather  than 
party-to-party  relations.  Also  she  should  maintain  an  unambiguous  policy 
towards  the  overseas  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia.  China  should  also  restrain 
herself  from  fuelling  further  the  conflict  in  Indochina.  To  participate  in 
multilateral  efforts  to  maintain  stability  in  Southeast  Asia,  China  must 
demonstrate  that  she  is  genuinely  willing  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the 
international  community. 


The  Soviet  Union 

The  Soviet  Union  clearly  could  contribute  to  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia 
by  restraining  Vietnam  from  attacking  Thailand.  The  Soviet  Union  could  also 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  Vietnam  could  coexist  with  ASEAN.  The  Soviet 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is  now  a  reality  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
prove  herself  a  trustworthy  partner.  Only  recently  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reversed  her  attitude  towards  ASEAN,  and  this  may  only  be  tactical.  It  is  also 
crucial  that  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates  self-restraint  with  regard  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  conflict,  for  an  expansion  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  into 
Southeast  Asia  is  most  undesirable  for  ASEAN  and  it  is  this  that  has  prompted 
ASEAN  to  take  a  neutral  stand  as  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  longer-term,  the  Soviet  Union  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  balan- 
cing factor  vis-a-vis  China.  The  ASEAN  countries,  for  historical  reasons,  tend 
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to  fear  China  not  only  because  of  the  overseas  Chinese  but  because  China  is 
the  only  great  power  in  the  region. 

Towards  A  Regional  Order 

The  ASEAN  countries  desire  stability  and  peace  so  that  they  can  develop. 
This  is  the  main  challenge  faced  by  the  ASEAN  countries.  Therefore  it  is  in 
ASEAN's  long-term  interest  to  create  the  basis  for  regional  order  in  Southeast 
Asia,  a  workable  order,  complied  with  by  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  ex- 
istence of  regional  order  impUes  the  absence  of  any  great  powers'  hegemony 
and  freedom  for  each  country  in  the  region  to  develop  in  accordance  with  its 
own  aspirations  and  character.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  outside  powers 
would  accept  this  proposition  becomes  irrelevant  once  all  countries  in  the 
region  become  determined  to  reaUse  the  objective  of  regional  order. 
Adherence  to  this  principle  would  minimise,  if  not  eliminate,  the  opportunities 
for  outside  intervention  and  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  region. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  a  regional  order  in  Southeast  Asia 
need  not  perhaps  be  based  on  formal  written  agreements  because  the  idea  rests 
upon  the  convergence  of  felt  needs  of  the  countries  in  the  region.  ASEAN  has 
evolved  and  grown  precisely  because  it  has  maintained  a  high  degree  of  flex- 
ibility and  has  not  been  shackled  by  strict  rules.  The  realisation  of  a  regional 
order,  however,  depends  upon  Vietnam's  future  intentions. 


AN  ANATOMY  OF  THIRD  WORLD  CONFLICTS 

Certain  features  of  the  Southeast  Asian  security  dimensions  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  other  regions  of  the  Third  World.  Factors  which  constitute  sources 
of  international  conflict  in  the  Third  World  differ  from  one  region  to  another 
because  of  differences  in  geographic  location,  strategic  position,  history,  the 
dynamics  of  internal  developments  and  natural  resource  potential. 
Nonetheless,  those  factors  which  are  relevant  to  the  internal  development  of 
the  ASEAN  countries  are  also  relevant  to  other  Third  World  countries.  The  in- 
tensity and  complexity  of  Third  World  problems  differ  according  to  the  stages 
of  economic  development,  the  estabUshment  of  socio-political  institutions, 
and  the  degree  of  national  unity;  The  ASEAN  countries  are  in  this  respect 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  majority  of  Third  World  countries.  In  terms  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  inter-country  mechanism  for  conflict  resolution,  ASEAN  may  be 
well  ahead  of  other  groupings,  such  as  the  OAU  for  Africa,  the  Arab  League, 
and  the  smaller  (and  perhaps  more  effective)  cooperative  structures  in  West 
and  East  Africa. 
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Conflicts  in  the  Third  World  are  basically  reflections  of  internal 
weaknesses.  These  weaknesses  can  be  exploited  by  the  big  powers  for  their  own 
interests.  Internal  weaknesses  can  be  the  result  of  the  troublesome  process  of 
gradual  or  sudden  decolonisation.  Recent  examples  are  Angola,  Mozambique 
and  Zimbabwe.  Those  weaknesses  could  also  arise  because  of  political  strug- 
gles among  the  various  groups  whether  based  on  ideological,  religious,  or 
ethnic  grounds.  Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan  provide  examples.  Internal 
weaknesses  can  also  be  brought  about  by  social  revolution,  focusing  on  the 
problems  of  change  in  the  country's  leadership  coupled  with  an  ideological 
movement  such  as  Islam  (in  Iran)  or  leftist  socialism  (in  Nicaragua). 

Conflicts  among  countries  of  the  Third  World  also  arise  because  of  ter- 
ritorial disputes,  often  dating  back  to  the  arbitrarily-drawn  boundaries  of  the 
colonial  period  or  traditional  ethnic  rivalries  of  the  pre-colonial  period.  Many 
ethnic  groups  which,  for  historical  reasons,  have  become  separated  and  are  hv- 
ing  as  minorities  in  neighbouring  countries  have  found  a  new  urge  to  unifica- 
tion (irredenta),  largely  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  governments 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  now  living.  These  problems  are  often  mixed 
up  with  internal  instability  and  political  struggle  and  are  complicated  by  the  in- 
volvement of  neighbouring  countries.  Such  situations  prevail  in  Indochina,  in 
East  Africa  (Ethiopia  and  Somalia),  and  in  West  Asia  between  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan  and  Iran  in  connection  with  the  demands  of  the  Baluchis  to  have  their 
own  nation-state. 

Third  World  conflicts  involving  outside  powers  which  compete  on  the  basis 
of  ideological  antagonism  may  not  be  of  an  East- West  type  alone  but  involve- 
ment of  the  big  powers,  either  because  of  challenges  created  by  their  global 
rivalries  or  because  they  were  invited  to  become  involved  by  the  conflicting 
parties,  tends  to  worsen  the  situation.  However,  the  presence  of  the  great 
powers  does  not  necessarily  increase  internal  or  regional  conflicts,  provided 
that  they  agree  to  maintain  regional  or  international  order  in  the  area.  In  the 
case  of  Zimbabwe,  the  great  powers  have  shown  some  restraint  in  involving 
themselves  in  the  internal  conflict.  In  the  Korean  Peninsula,  all  the  big  powers 
in  the  region  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  existing  balance. 

National  vulnerabilities  tend  to  result  from  an  intermix  of  unfavourable  in- 
ternal factors.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  domestic  scene,  conflict 
resolution  in  the  Third  World  has  become  a  very  dehcate  and  difficult  matter. 
It  has  become  all  the  more  complicated  in  areas  where  the  regional  environ- 
ment is  not  conducive  to  solving  the  problem,  and  where  the  East- West  and  the 
East-East  conflicts  are  most  pronounced.  Given  the  vulnerabilities  in  many 
Third  World  areas,  it  is  here  where  the  East- West  conflict  is  likely  to  find  its 
outlets,  not  only  for  politico-strategic  reasons,  but  increasingly  because  of 
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economic  interest.  The  Third  World  has  become  a  more  vital  source  of  energy 
and  raw  materials  as  well  as  a  market  for  industrial  countries'  products. 

As  noted,  conflicts  in  the  Third  World  involve  the  complex  interplay  of 
political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and  ideological  factors  and  therefore  they 
can  be  resolved  by  the  dynamism  of  indigenous  socio-political  forces,  and 
resolution  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  national  resilience.  National  resilience 
can  be  promoted  qt  destroyed  by  the  involvement  of  outside  powers.  The  exer- 
cise of  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  pressures  upon  Third  World  countries  or 
intervention,  whether  or  not  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  superpower 
rivalry,  will  tend  to  be  damaging  to  national  resilience. 

Conflicts  among  Third  World  countries  have  their  roots  in  nationalism  and 
problems  of  the  survival  of  the  nation-state.  They  are  no  longer  often 
ideologically  motivated,  and  thus  major  conflicts  among  communist  coun- 
tries, as  in  Indochina,  can  arise.  These  conflicts  are  not  only  based  on  political 
motives,  but  include  economic  interests  and  the  struggle  for  resources.  The  big 
powers  can  obviously  play  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  role  in  such  conflicts 
yet  interventions  by  the  big.  powers  can  only  be  of  limited  value,  for  three 
reasons.  First,  because  their  capabilities  are  not  always  suited  to  the  resolution 
of  Third  World  conflicts.  Second,  because  world  opinion  will  always  be 
against  the  use  of  force  by  a  big  power  in  conflict  resolution  in  the  Third 
World.  And,  third,  because  the  use  of  force  by  the  big  powers  in  local  conflicts 
could  escalate  into  a  global  confrontation.  It  follows  that  efforts  to  resolve 
Third  World  conflicts  should  be  undertaken  by  domestic  or  regional  forces. 
Outside  powers  can  help  the  situation  by  exercising  restraint  themselves  and  by 
restraining  others  from  becoming  directly  involved  by  example  or  persuasion. 
In  the  process,  it  may  well  be  that  the  big  powers  are  asked  to  provide 
assistance  but  this  could  best  be  given  through  diplomatic  means, 
humanitarian  aid,  or  economic  assistance. 

A  more  urgent  need,  however,  is  to  find  ways  of  preventing  Third  World 
conflicts  from  arising.  Given  the  tendencies  of  East-West  rivalry  to  increase  in 
the  years  to  come,  the  creation  of  regional  order  in  Third  World  areas  may  be 
the  most  profitable  avenue  to  explore.  Initiatives  should  preferably  come  from 
the  Third  World  countries  themselves.  There  might  be  a  role  for  the  big  powers 
in  helping  to  maintain  regional  order  in  many  parts  of  the  Third  World.  Even 
intervention  can  become  a  subject  of  negotiations,  so  long  as  there  is  a  shared 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  in  which  such  an  instrument  could  be  ap- 
plied (its  terms  and  forms),  and  so  long  as  this  is  acceptable  to  Third  World 
countries,  intervention  can  become  a  legitimate  instrument.  Increased  East- 
West  conflict,  however,  may  not  help  in  the  creation  of  such  an  understan- 
ding. There  are  even  strong  fears  that  growing  East- West  conflict  will  only 
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tend  to  magnify  local  and  regional  conflicts  in  some  parts  of  the  Third  World 
and  also  encourage  new  conflicts  to  arise.  Thus,  a  kind  of  "detente"  is  seen  as 
a  prerequisite  for  the  creation  of  stability  in  the  Third  World,  although  it 
should  have  a  much  broader  base  than  before. 

The  use  of  military  force,  the  establishment  of  military  alliances  and  large 
scale  sales  of  military  hardware  will  neither  by  themselves  prevent  Third 
World  conflicts  from  arising  nor  will  they  resolve  Third  World  conflicts. 
Sound  relations  between  Third  World  countries  and  the  big  powers,  in  the 
political  and  economic  fields  as  well  as  in  the  cultural  field,  are  much  more 
profitable  avenues  to  explore.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  military  balance  is 
often  a  necessity  in  preventing  big  power  intervention  in  a  particular  area  or  to 
prevent  a  Third  World  country  from  being  invaded  by  a  neighbour  but,  in  the 
long-run.  Third  World  conflicts  are  unlikely  to  be  solved  by  military  means 
alone. 


EAST— WEST  CONFLICTS,  THE  THIRD  WORLD  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Recent  international  tensions  seem  to  encourage  a  new  round  of  East- West 
competition,  and  thus  increase  the  likelihood  of  conflicts  in  the  Third  World, 
largely  because  no  clearly  defined  spheres  of  influence  of  any  one  of  the  super- 
powers has  been  established. 

Increased  tensions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  result 
from  charges  by  both  sides  that  the  other  party  does  not  abide  by  the  rules  of 
"detente".  The  United  States  charges  the  Soviet  Union  with  continuing  its 
strategic  and  conventional  arms  build-up  and  as  having  a  greater  propensity  to 
intervene  in  Third  World  areas  to  upset  the  global  balance.  The  Soviet  Union 
charges  the  United  States  with  not  fulfilling  her  promises  in  the  area  of  trade 
and  finance  and  with  failing  to  ratify  the  SALT  II  agreements.  The  Soviet 
Union  believes  that  the  erratic  policies  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for 
the  emerging  misperceptions.  Given  the  mood  of  the  American  public,  a  new 
round  of  arms  race  seems  a  far  from  remote  possibility. 

The  majority  of  Third  World  countries  formally  adopt  a  neutral  or 
"equidistant"  attitude  with  regard  to  the  East-West  competition.  Basically 
and  in  practice,  however,  most  of  them  retain  more  intensive  and  extensive 
relations  with  Western  countries.  In  the  political  field,  the  relationship  is 
somewhat  ambivalent  in  nature  because  many  are  ex-colonies  of  the  West.  In 
the  immediate  post-colonial  period  they  strove  for  complete  poHtical  in- 
dependence, implying  an  anti-Western  attitude,  and  thus  were  attracted  initial- 
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ly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  second  generation  of  leaders  in  many  Third 
World  countries,  having  been  through  the  various  revolutionary  stages  of  na- 
tional development,  are  now  more  pragmatic  and  politically  more  neutral 
towards  the  West.  Relations  will  become  even  easier  if  the  Western  countries 
make  more  effort  to  understand  (and  take  a  less  a  priori  attitude  with  regard 
to)  social  systems,  systems  of  government,  societal  values  and  the  dynamism 
of  changes  in  the  Third  World. 

Relations  in  the  economic  field  are  already  quite  extensive.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  West  possess  great  "leverage"  vis-k-vis  the  Third  World  in  this 
respect.  The  need  to  restructure  economic  relations,  as  stipulated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Brandt  Commission,  is  an  important  task  for  both  sides.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  herself  almost  nothing  to  offer  in  this  field,  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  Third  World  States  with  their  economic  relations  with  the  West 
can  easily  be  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  her  own  political  gain. 

The  West  is  also  a  major  source  of  science  and  technology  for  the  Third 
World.  Yet  the  transfer  of  science  and  technology  is  a  delicate  matter  for  it 
touches  upon  the  socio-cultural  values  of  the  receiving  society.  This  calls  for 
close  cooperation  and  great  understanding  between  the  Third  World  and  the 
Western  countries. 

As  stated  earlier,  relations  in  the  military  field  are  not  likely  to  be  the  domi- 
nant factor.  From  the  Third  World  perspective,  it  is  expected  that  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  will  try  to  maintain  a  level  of  military  presence  which 
balances  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  West  could  become 
a  "consistent"  source  of  military  arms  but  the  old  pattern  of  military  rela- 
tions, whether  in  the  form  of  military  pacts  or  in  the  form  of  overseas  bases, 
has  become  outmoded  from  the  Third  World  perspective.  Thus,  there  is  a  need 
to  find  new  forms  of  military  cooperation  which  are  more  flexible  and  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  Third  World  countries. 

The  relationship  between  the  Third  World  and  the  West  needs  broader 
foundations  and  this  implies,  first,  that  Western  countries,  (and  especially  the 
United  States)  should  formulate  more  comprehensive,  consistant,  credible  and 
long-term  policies  towards  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  remains  the  most  important  factor  in 
maintaining  world  peace  and  security.  It  is  a  relationship  that  must  be  handled 
with  great  care  and  sensitivity  for  a  host  of  contradictions  are  embedded  in  it; 
the  need  to  cooperate  must  coexist  with  inevitable  competition.  Specifically  the 
conclusion  of  SALT  II  and  preparations  for  SALT  III  are  urgent  tasks, 
because  they  touch  upon  the  main  issue  in  the  relationship  between  the  super- 
powers. There  also  needs  to  be  arrangements  to  ensure  a  balance  in  conven- 
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tional  weapons  and  to  regulate  arms  sales  to  the  Third  World.  Relations  in  the 
economic  fields  should  also  be  proriioted  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  tensions 
between  the  two  countries.  Lastly,  there  is  a  need  to  seek  arrangements 
through  which  both  sides  could  support  the  creation  of  regional  order  in  the 
Third  World.  These  would  limit  the  rights  of  outside  powers  to  intervene  and 
aim  to  prevent  either  superpower  achieving  dominance. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  and  her  allies  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  must  restructure  their  relationships  to  conform  to  the  new  realities.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  the  dominant  power  that  she  was,  either  in  political 
or  economic  terms,  and  must  share  the  responsibility  with  allies  which  impUes 
a  relationship  on  a  more  equal  footing.  Structuring  this  relationship  may  not 
be  easy  because,  at  least  in  the  area  of  defence,  both  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  still  dependent  upon  the  United  States.  This,  however,  can  be  cir- 
cumvented if  new  mechanisms  of  consultation  could  be  developed  between  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  issues  affecting  the  relation- 
ship between  these  countries  has  expanded  beyond  their  traditional  concerns. 
For  example,  the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  can  no  longer  be  separated  from 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  EEC  and  NATO  cannot  cope 
with  new  areas  of  interest  outside  Europe.  The  Summit  Meeting  in  Venice  in 
June  1980,  in  which  political  and  security  matters  were  both  discussed,  may  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  reshape  the  Western  (and  Japanese)  relationship. 

It  is  equally  encouraging  to  see  the  emergence  of  a  division  of  respon- 
sibihties  between  the  United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  France  is 
taking  care  of  the  security  of  French  Africa  and  maintains  a  fleet  in  Djibouti. 
West  Germany  is  providing  greater  economic  assistance  to  Turkey  and 
Pakistan.  Japan  is  increasing  her  political  role  and  has  supported  ASEAN  in 
its  efforts  to  stabilise  Southeast  Asia. 

Overall  it  can  be  said  that  the  capabilities  of  the  Western  countries  in  total 
are  still  very  c»edible  provided  that  they  can  cooperative  constructively  and  can 
formulate  workable  policies  regarding  t\ie  division  of  responsibilities  between 
them  in  the  political  and  economic  fields,  in  the  transfer  of  science  and 
technology,  and  in  the  military  field.  Because  the  division  of  labour  includes 
an  increased  defence  commitment  by  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  can  more  readily  be  diverted  to  maintain  a 
power  balance  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Lastly,  relations  between  the  Third  World  and  the  Western  World  in 
various  fields  must  involve  more  concrete  cooperative  programmes.  To  ensure 
long-lasting  cooperation,  mechanisms  of  dialogue  and  fora  for  consultation 
must  be  permanently  established.  ASEAN,  for  instance,  can  be  most  useful  in 
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this  respect  for  the  Southeast  Asian  Region.  Also,  the  division  of  labour 
amongst  the  Western  countries  and  Japan  must  be  extended  to  their  relations 
with  the  Third  World.  The  United  States  cannot  alone  take  care  of  all  the  areas 
of  the  world.  Furthermore  the  too  obvious  presence  of  the  United  States  might 
be  disadvantageous  in  some  circumstances. 

All  this  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  initiatives  originating  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  there  that  adjustments  are  taking  place  and  they  will  affect 
the  processes  of  decision-making  and  the  American  political  dynamic.  To  cope 
with  these  adjustments,  the  United  States  needs  a  more  consistent  leadership,  a 
better  relationship  between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Legislative  Branch. 
Equally  important  is  the  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy.  In  all  these 
respects  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  States  must  give  support.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States  has  contributed  massively  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  international  order  which  has  brought  relative  stabiUty  to 
the  world  for  the  last  35  years.  In  the  years  to  come  the  United  States  will  face 
great  challenges,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  that  she  can  cope  with  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  the  other  hand  does  not  have  the  potential  to  assist 
the  Third  World  in  their  search  for  prosperity.  The  Soviet  Union  is  respected 
only  for  her  military  might.  Newly-independent  countries  may  initially  be  at- 
tracted to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  anti-coloniaUst  flavour  of  her 
political  propaganda  but  most  Third  World  countries  see  the  Soviet  Union 
only  as  a  balancing  power  when  such  a  balance  is  considered  necessary  or  as  a 
source  of  military  hardware. 

It  is  Ukely  that  a  decrease  of  U.S.  presence  and  credibility  in  a  particular 
area  could  create  a  situation  in  which  the  countries  of  that  area  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union  directly.  Such  is  the  case  after  the  Soviet  invasion 
into  Afghanistan.  This  was  seen  by  most  Third  World  countries  as  a  violation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent,  non-aligned,  developing  country. 
Whatever  the  reason  that  lay  behind  this  action,  most  Third  World  countries 
reacted  strongly  against  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Third  World  does  not  admit  the 
legitimate  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  superpower 
which  cannot  be  discounted.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  international  efforts  directed  at  maintaining  some  form  of 
regional  order  in  parts  of  the  Third  World.  The  Soviet  Union  could  become  a 
balancing  factor  in  some  regions,  such  as  East  Asia  or  Southeast  Asia, 
especially  with  respect  to  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  concerns  are  expressed  in  the  Third  World  with  regard 
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to  the  future  direction  of  Soviet  global  policies.  Great  uncertainties  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  mihtary  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  used  to  obtain 
distinct  advantages,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  1980s  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  expected  to  undergo  many  difficult  internal  changes  perhaps 
involving  radical  adjustments  in  policy  whether  arising  from  a  change  in 
leadership,  from  economic  stagnation,  from  resource  scarcity,  or  from 
demographic  shifts  which  create  imbalances  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  her 
population. 

Therefore  the  Third  World  argues  that  all  must  have  the  courage  to  con- 
tinue to  work  towards  the  creation  of  an  environment  where  detente  could 
work.  In  such  an  environment,  the  Third  World  could  find  the  opportunity 
both  to  develop  and  to  participate  in  international  affairs.  The  development  of 
national  resilience  helps  to  guarantee  world  stability  for  it  can  prevent  the 
East- West  conflict  from  escalating  through  the  exploitation  of  the  national 
vulnerabihties  that  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Third  World.  Consequently,  the 
Third  World  could  become  a  stabilising  factor  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 


ASEAN  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Ziad  SALIM 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  examine  ASEAN' s  activities  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  international  organization  which  not  only  is  important  in  its  own 
right  but  also  where  ASEAN' s  activities  have  not  been  systematically  analyz- 
ed. Voting  records  of  ASEAN  countries  (Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippine)  of  the  last  13  years  (1966-1978)  will  be  used  to 
ascertain  ASEAN' s  success  in  fostering  "harmonization  of  views"  and  "coor- 
dination of  positions"  among  its  members. 

The  rationale  for  this  paper  is  very  simple:  not  only  are  "harmonization  of 
views"  and  "coordination  of  positions"  two  highly  regarded  values  in 
ASEAN  (as  stated  in  the  ASEAN  Concord  in  Bali  in  1976)  but  also  a  number 
of  crucial  international  issues  directly  related  to  Southeast  Asia's  regional 
politics  (e.g.,  the  Chinese  representation,  the  establishment  of  zone  of  peace  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  definition  of  territorial  waters  and  economic  zones,  the 
Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  representations)  were  debated  and  voted  on  in  the 
United  Nations  during  these  years.  In  addition,  ASEAN  itself  does  take  its  in- 
ternational involvement  seriously.  In  dealing  with  GATT,  for  example, 
ASEAN  has  a  special  committee  (ASEAN  Geneva  Committee  or  AGC)  which 
deals  explicitly  with  the  various  multilateral  trade  issues  and  negotiations. 
ASEAN  members  are  also  known  to  have  banded  together  when  dealing  with 
such  powers  as  Japan  and  EEC.  In  dealing  with  the  latter,  for  example, 
ASEAN  has  established  two  committees:  Special  Coordinating  Committee  for 
ASEAN  Nations  or  SCCAN  and  ASEAN  Brussels  Committee  or  ABC.  In 
response,  EEC  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  deal  with  the  members  of  ASEAN 
on  organization-to-organization  basis  rather  than  with  individual  members.* 


1    Estrella  D.  Solidum,  Towards  A  Southeast  Asian  Community  (Quezon  City:  University  of  the 
Philippine  Press,  1974),  p.  210 
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Other  major  powers  too,  according  to  Melchor,  "have  accepted  (ASEAN)  as  a 
relatively  cohesive  regional  group  that  they  must  relate  to  and  take  into  con- 
sideration in  formulating  their  respective  policies  with  respect  to  the  area".^ 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 

In  spite  of  all  these  evidence,  ASEAN  observes  have  written  mixed  reviews 
of  ASEAN's  performance  as  a  regional  organization.  In  a  book-length  study 
of  this  organization,  SoHdum,  for  example,  was  greatly  impressed  by  "the 
significant  achievements  of  ASEAN  in  the  international  scene". ^  More  recent- 
ly, Weatherbee  has  called  ASEAN  "an  emerging  regional  community".^ 
Leifer,  who  perhaps  would  hesitate  to  call  ASEAN  a  "community", 
"emerging"  though  it  may  be,  has  not  hesitated  to  call  it  "the  most  successful 
expression  of  regional  cooperation  of  its  kind  to  date  within  Asia"?  Lee  Kwan 
Yew,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bah  Summit  in  1976,  immodestly  stated  that 
"ASEAN  has  now  made  a  permanent  landmark  on  the  political  and  economic 
landscape  of  Southeast  Asia".^  John  Wong,  in  another  book-length  study  of 
ASEAN,  expressed  his  agreement  to  Lee  Kwan  Yew's  statement:  "This 
meeting  (i.e.,  the  Bali  Summit)  marked  ASEAN's  entry  into  a  new  era.  The 
constant  shuttle  of  ministers  between  capitals  and  the  proliferation  of  working 
committees  all  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  ASEAN  now  shows  signs  of  a  life 
of  its  own.*'^ 

But  not  all  assessments  of  ASEAN  have  been  optimistic  and  upbeat;  less 
charitable  ones  have  also  appeared.  Shaplen,  for  example,  who  called  ASEAN 
"sluggish",  believed  that  it  "(had)  not  lived  up  to  its  promise  of  regional 
cooperation":^ 

It  has  been  long  on  talk  and  short  on  action  in  unravelling  the  complicated  intra-regional 
economic  and  social  problems  it  professes  to  want  to  concentrate  on  and  has  most  often  issued 
communiques  with  political  overtones. 

2  Alejendro  Melchor  Jr.,  "Assessing  ASEAN's  Viability  in  a  Changing  World",  Asian  Survey, 
XVIII,  No.  4  (April  1978),  p.  43 

3  Solidum,  op.  cit.,  p.  211 

4  Donald  E.  Weatherbee,  "U.S.  Policy  and  the  Two  Southeast  Asias",  Asian  Survey,  XVIII, 
No.  4  (April  1978),  p.  413 

5  Michael  Leifer,  "Problems  and  Prospects  of  Regional  Cooperation  in  Asia:  The  Political 
Dimension",  Indonesian  Quarterly,  IV,  Special  Issue  (1976),  p.  96 

6  The  Ottawa  Citizen,  February  25,  1976,  p.  66 

7  John  Wong,  ASEAN  Economies  in  Perspective  (Philadelphia:  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Human  Issues,  1979),  p.  5 

8  Robert  Shaplen,  "Southeast  Asia— Before  and  After",  Foreign  Affairs,  LIII,  No.  3  (April 
1975),  pp.  548-549 
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Much  more  critical  than  this  was  an  assessment  presented  by  Hill.  Based  on 
empirical  analyses  of  trade,  tourism  and  student  exchange  figures,  Hill  con- 
cluded that  "regional  community  formation  among  the  five  ASEAN  countries 
was  at  an  extremely  low  level"  and  that  "no  patterns  or  trends  were 
discerned"  among  the  various  measures  examined  to  indicate  "that  communi- 
ty formation  is  Hkely  to  increase  soon".  In  fact  he  beheved  that  "community 
disintegration  is  more  likely  to  take  place  than  community  formation".  The 
beliefs  that  community  formation  is  occuring  in  ASEAN,  according  to  Hill, 
"appear  to  be  more  myth  than  reality".^ 

"In  more  recent  years,  however,"  maintained  Wong,  "especially  after  the 
political  transformation  of  Indo-China  in  1975,  the  wheels  of  ASEAN  have 
really  begun  to  move.  Various  issues  of  co-operation  have  been  seriously  con- 
sidered and  efforts  made  towards  their  implementation.  Increasingly,  ASEAN 
is  becoming  a  vital  political,  social  and  economic  grouping,  which  has  already 
enjoyed  the  growing  attention  from  the  superpowers  as  well  as  from  Japan, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand". "Without  doubt,"  Wong  continued,  "the 
machinary  has  been  refined,  the  framework  strengthened  and  the  momentum 
created  for  a  more  serious  approach  to  regionalism".'^ 

CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

• 

The  lack  of  consensus  on  the  evaluation  of  ASEAN  springs  from  the  dif- 
ferences in  conceptual  frameworks  used  to  evaluate  this  organization.  Those 
that  are  impressed  by  ASEAN's  performance  have  tended  to  look  at  the 
cooperative  dimensions  that  are  no  more  than  a  reflection  of  "shared  goals 
and  needs  for  cooperation"  and  "harmonization  of  interests".'^  The  lowest 
common  denominator  for  this  level  of  "international  cooperation",*^  is  "the 
sharing  of  values,  habits,  and  expectations,  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence".Those  that  have  a  pessimistic  view  of  ASEAN's  performance  as 
exemplified  by  Hill's  paper,  in  contrast,  have  tended  to  look  beyond  these 
dimensions.  In  fact  the  conceptual  frameworks  upon  which  they  based  their 


9  H.  Monte  Hill,  "Community  Formation  Within  ASEAN",  International  Organization, 
XXXII,  No.  2  (Spring  1978),  p.  569 

10  Wong,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 

11  Wong,  ibid.,  p.  5 

12  These  concepts  are  from  Solidum,  op.  cit.,  p.  43 

13  This  concept  is  used  in  James  N.  Schubert,  "Toward  A  'Working  Peace  System'  in  Asia: 
Organizational  Growth  and  State  Participation  in  Asian  Regionalism",  International 
Organization.  XXXII,  No.  2  (Spring  1978),  p.  428 

14  Solidum,  op.  cit.,  p.  2 
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evaluation  of  ASEAN  have  been  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained  by  a 
regional  grouping:  "regional  community  formation"  and  "political  and 
economic  integration".  These  "models"  of  regional  cooperation  imply  more 
than  the  attainment  of  the  symbolic  and  the  ad  hoc  of  economic  and  non- 
economic  cooperations.  They  imply  not  only  a  stage-by-stage  Hberalization  of 
economic  barriers  but  also  a  carefully  planned  construction  of  economic  and 
political  supranational  institutions  necessary  for  the  equitable  distribution  and 
management  of  region-wide  industrialization  and  other  economic  advantages. 
In  some  instances,  these  models  of  regional  cooperation  even  imply  complete 
institutionahzation  of  the  whole  range  of  "transactions"  including  the  exclu- 
sion of  violence  from  the  members'  conflict  management  techniques:  in 
short,  a  regional  cooperation  on  the  model  attained  or  to  be  attained  by  the 
Western  European  countries  with  their  EEC. 

But  to  evaluate  ASEAN  on  the  latter  basis  is  certainly  unwarranted,  at  least 
at  this  stage,  because  "there  was  no  intentions  on  the  part  of  its  organizers  that 
ASEAN  should  develop  into  a  working  equivalent  of  the  EEC,  still  less  that  it 
should  embrace  the  supranational  ideas  impHcit  in  the  Rome  Treaty". To 
asses  ASEAN  on  this  basis,  according  to  Schubert,  "is  premature"  as  "it  is 
most  unlikely  that  ASEAN  political  elites  seek,  desire,  or  would  accept 
political  unification".^^ 

A  proper  assesment  of  ASEAN,  therefore,  especially  on  the  level  we  are 
proposing  (i.e.,  the  universal  international  organization  level),  should  concen- 
trate, instead,  on  a  lower  than  "community  formation"  or  "political  and 
economic  integration"  threshold.  On  this  level,  all  we  need  to  know  is  to  what 
extent  ASEAN  as  a  regional  organization  has  succeeded  in  "harmonizing" 
their  views  on  issues  affecting  themselves  and  the  international  system  as  a 
whole  because,  as  Leifer  put  it,  "in  the  absence  of  central  views  in  terms  of 
values,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  regional  cooperation  will  emerge  in  institu- 
tional form  on  not  more  than  a  limited  basis ".'^ 

As  ASEAN  is  widely  beUeved  to  be  an  organization  of  more  than  "a  limited 
basis"  (but  still  far  less  than  a  "regional  community"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms),  a  certain  degree  of  harmonization  of  "central  views  in  terms  of 
values"  may  have  already  been  attained.  This  is  expected  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  practical  necessity  that  no  organization  can  survive  without  some 
achievements  in  this  direction  but  also  theoretically,  membership  in  a  regional 
organization  such  as  ASEAN  is  beUeved  to  be  capable  of  influencing  the 


15  The  literature  on  regional  integration,  especially  the  political  type,  is  abundant.  For  a  good 
cross-section,  see.  International  Political  Communities:  An  Anthology  (N.Y.:  Anchor  Books, 
1966) 

16  Donald  W.  Fryer  and  James  C.  Jackson,  Indonesia  (London:  Ernest  Benn,  1977),  p.  247 

1 7  Schubert,  op.  cil.,  p.  426 

18  Leifer,  op.  cit.,  p.  96 
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overall  behavior  of  the  member  nations  in  the  United  Nations.  The  direction 
of  this  influence,  according  to  Haas  and  Rowe,  is  almost  invariably  toward  a 
higher  "voting  cohesion". 

Some  ASEAN  observers  have  already  noticed  ASEAN's  achievement  in 
this  area.  Solidum,  for  example,  suggested  that  "the  congruence  of  Asian 
values  among  the  political  leaders  of  ASEAN"  is  "manifested  in  their 
meetings,  in  their  style  of  talking,  in  their  encounter  with  non-ASEAN  entities, 
in  private  visits  of  officials,  in  their  willingness  to  listen  to  one  another  and  to 
help  one  another ".^^  "A  limited  degree  of  internal  cohesion"  exists  in 
ASEAN,  according  to  Leifer,  and  group  consultation  is  conducted  "with  some 
regularity". And  this  pattern  of  cooperation  appears  to  have  extended  to  the 
U.N.  as  well.  As  Wilson  observed,  "the  five  ASEAN  members  consult  with 
each  other"  and  "where  possible  vote  together  on  international  issues  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  U.N.  agencies".^^ 

The  exact  nature,  however,  of  these  "internal  cohesion",  "consultation", 
and  even  "voting  togetherness"  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny.  A 
systematic  examination  of  the  voting  records  of  the  ASEAN  members, 
therefore,  should  give  us  more  than  just  a  ghmpse  of  ASEAN's  behavior  in  the 
U.N.  because  voting  records  as  data  are  capable  of  capturing  a  large  bulk  of 
nations'  behavioral  records  in  the  U.N.  Voting  is  also  an  important  focus 
around  which  the  activities  of  nations'  representatives  tend  to  revolve.  If  any 
indication  of  "harmonization  of  views"  is  to  be  detected,  it  is  from  this  van- 
tage point  that  such  phenomenon  can  be  pubHcly  observed  with  some  con- 
fidence.^'^ 


19  Kurt  Jacobsen,  "Voting  Behavior  of  the  Nordic  Countries  in  the  General  Assembly", 
Cooperation  and  Conflict,  V,  No.  3  (1967),  p.  156 

20  Ernst  B.  Haas  and  Edward  T.  Rowe,  "Regional  Organizations  in  the  U.N.:  Is  there  External- 
ization?".  International  Studies  Quarterly,  XVII,  No.  1  (March  1973),  p.  4 

21  Solidum,  op.  cit.,  p.  213 

22  Michael  Leifer,  "The  ASEAN  States:  No.  Common  Outlook",  International  Affairs,  IL, 
No.  4  (October  1973),  pp.  600-603 

23  Dick  Wilson,  "Economic  Cooperation  Within  ASEAN",  Pacific  Community,  No.  1 
(October  1973),  p.  81 

24  We  are  certainly  not  claiming  here  that  voting  behavior  is  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  behav- 
ior of  nations  in  the  U.N.  We  are  saying,  however,  that  given  the  limitations,  particularly  in 
accessability,  voting  records  seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable  choice.  Substantively,  nor  are  we 
saying  that  shared  voting  records  are  always  true  reflections  of  nations'  views  and  values.  Wc 
are  saying,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  "logrolling"  or  vote  trade- 
off, group  pressure,  vote  of  convenience  and  so  on.  on  balance,  these  records  constitute  the 
best  "window"  through  which  we  can  take  a  glimpse  at  the  extent  of  harmonization  of  such 
views.  For  the  most  authoritative  discussion  anticipating  both  the  rationalizations  and  cri- 
tiques of  voting  studies  see  Hayward  Alkcr  and  Bruce  Russett.  World  Politics  in  the  General 
Assembly  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1965) 
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DATA  AND  METHODOLOGY 

First  of  all,  we  will  examine  only  the  roll-call  votes  in  the  Plenary  Meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly  because  these  votes  account  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  all  votes  cast  and  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  more  important  ones."^^ 
These  votes  constitute  the  non-unanimous  roll-call  and  recorded  votes  which 
take  place  in  these  meetings.  To  be  excluded  are  those  passed  merely  by  show 
of  hands,  consensus  or  chairman's  ruling,  unanimous  votes  and  votes  that  take 
place  in  the  various  committees,  bringing  the  number  of  valid  cases  to  more 
than  1.000  votes  for  the  13-year  period  we  are  examining.  Although  some  of 
these  votes  are  obviously  more  important  than  others,  no  attempt  to  weigh 
their  importance  is  made.  As  Lijphart  stated,  "it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  a 
way  both  objective  and  meaningful". The  thirteen  years  of  voting  records 
collected  began  with  1966,  the  year  Indonesia  rejoined  the  U.N.,  and  ended 
with  1978,  the  last  year  data  are  available.  These  data  were  collected  from  Na- 
tions on  Records,  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Roll-call  Votes 
(1946-1973)  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  remaining 

27 

years. 

Given  our  limited  purposes  of  merely  trying  to  ascertain  the  success  of  har- 
monization of  views  among  the  five  members  of  ASEAN,  we  will  simply  count 
the  number  of  times  ASEAN  countries  voted  the  same  way  during  each  ses- 
sion. To  arrive  at  a  figure,  we  will  use  a  very  straightforward  procedure  in- 
trojluced  by  Jacobsen.^^  This  procedure  involves  no  more  than  a  calculation  of 
the  sum  of  identical  "yeses",  "nos",  and  "abstentions  or  absences",  a  divi- 
sion of  these  figures  by  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  and  the  multiplication 
of  the  results  by  100  for  percentage  figures.  These  figures,  following  Jacobsen, 
will  be  called  "voting  concordance",  and  will  serve  as  our  operational  measure 
of  "harmonization  of  views"  and  "coordination  of  positions". 

ANALYSIS  I:  ASEAN  AS  A  GROUP 

The  leaders  of  ASEAN  are  acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  arriving  at 
shared  views  in  their  dealings.  In  fact,  terms  like  "political  soUdarity",  "har- 


25  Jacobsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  141 

26  Arend  Lijphart,  "The  Analysis  of  Bloc  Voting  in  the  General  Assembly:  A  Critique  and  a 
Proposal",  American  Political  Science  Review,  LVII  (December  1963),  p.  911 

27  The  first  source  is  published  by  The  Canadian  Peace  Research  Institute,  Oakville,  Ontario 
and  the  second  by  the  U.N.  Office  of  Public  Information 

28  Jacobsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  141 
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monization  of  views",  "coordination  of  positions"  and  "common  actions" 
are  replete  in  most  of  their  communiques  (see  especially,  point  7,  Declaration 
of  ASEAN  Concord,  Bali,  23-24  September  1976).  According  to  Solidum, 
"shared  goals  and  needs  for  cooperation"  are  not  only  desired  but  also  "most 
frequently  mentioned  by  elites  (of  ASEAN)  in  their  speeches". If  this  is  the 
case  then,  these  values  are  more  likely  to  be  reflected  in  their  voting  records  in 
the  United  Nations  than  in  any  other  places,  given  the  close  proximity  of  the 
physical  setting  in  which  ASEAN's  U.N.  representatives  operate,  the  constant 
contact  achievable  under  this  setting  and  the  relatively  benign  and  symbolic  the 
nature  of  most  U.N.  resolutions. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1,  not  only  have  ASEAN  countries  tended  to 
vote  together  as  Wilson  suggested,  but  also  that  the  number  of  times  they 
voted  together  have  in  fact  increased  over  the  years. 

Table  1 


ASEAN'S  VOTING  CONCORDANCE  (VC):  ALL  ISSUES 


1966        1967        1968        1969        1970        1971        1972  1973 


N  54  57  53  44  67  119         110  96 

C  19  20  22  18  39  70  69  82 

VC(%)  35  35  42  41  58  59  63  85 


1974        1975        1976        1977        1978     Total  and 

Mean 


N  56  69  91  97  133  1.046 

C  48  59  77  87  115  725 

VC(%)  86  85  85  89  86  69 


N  =  Number  of  roll-call  votes 

C  =  Number  of  times  ASEAN  countries  voted  the  same  way 
VC  =  Total  C  divided  by  N  or  voting  concordance,  in  percentages 

ASEAN's  voting  concordance  for  the  entire  13-year  period  has  a  mean  of 
69%.  We  have  not  calculated  the  figures  for  all  international  and  regional 
groupings  in  the  U.N. ,  but  given  our  limited  purposes,  we  can  use  the  voting 
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concordance  of  groups  calculated  by  Jacobsen  (using  the  same  procedure)  for 
comparison. The  group  with  the  highest  voting  concordance  in  Jacobsen's 
calculation  (for  the  period  of  1956  to  1963)  was  the  Soviet  Bloc  (VC  =  96%) 
and  that  with  the  lowest  was  the  Commonwealth  countries  (VC=  13%).  Other 
groups  scored  as  follows:  Western  Europe,  VC  =  79,  Nordic  Council,  VC  =  70, 
NATO,  VC  =  55,  Africa,  VC  =  45,  Moslem  group,  VC  =  44,  and  Asia-Africa, 
VC  =  33.  As  can  be  seen,  ASEAN's  voting  concordance  of  69%  falls  some- 
where between  those  obtained  by  Western  Europe  (79%)  and  NATO  (55%) 
fifteen  years  ago.  ASEAN,  therefore,  has  certainly  come  a  long  way  especially 
when  we  realize  that  its  average  voting  concordance  after  1972  has  never  fallen 
below  85%;  again,  a  level  higher  than  that  attained  even  by  Western  Europe 
fifteen  years  ago.  This  achievement  is  significant  because  it  was  in  1972  (the 
year  a  "sober  assessment"  of  ASEAN's  "sluggish  progress"  was  made  in  the 
Fifth  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Singapore)  that  ASEAN  "did  make  some  effort  to 
tackle  such  substantive  issues  as  ...  developing  a  unified  stand  on  extra- 
regional  affairs". 

A  more  meaningful  comparison  is  of  course  when  ASEAN's  voting  con- 
cordance figures  are  compared  with  those  of  Southeast  Asian  countries,  which 
we  did  calculate.  When  the  voting  concordance  of  all  Southeast  Asia  (minus 
Vietnam,  which  did  not  join  the  U.N.  until  1977)  was  calculated,  ASEAN's 
scores  are  also  much  higher,  especially  in  the  later  years.  From  1966,  the  voting 
concordance  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  group  never  reached  70%  except  once  in 
1977  (VC  =  77%)  and  on  any  given  year  Southeast  Asia's  scores  are  on  the 
average  15  points  lower  than  those  of  ASEAN  (Mean  VC  for  all  Southeast 
Asia=53%).  When  ASEAN's  scores  are  compared  with  only  those  of  Burma, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  who  were  not  members  of  any  parallel  regional  group- 
ing, the  voting  concordance  of  this  group  is  considerably  lower  (Mean 
VC  =  37%)  than  those  of  ASEAN,  especially  in  the  later  years. 

Based  on  all  these  data,  we  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  ASEAN  indeed  is 
rather  "cohesive"  in  the  U.N.  and  not  only  when  compared  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  other  groups  (either  the  other  Southeast  Asian  countries  in  our  data 
or  the  other  developing  countries  in  Jacobsen's)  but  also  when  compared  with 
its  own  performance  from  year  to  year.  The  steady  increase  of  its  voting  con- 
cordance is  one  evidence;  but  the  second  most  impressive  evidence  is  the  ability 
to  reach  a  high  voting  concordance  of  85%  on  the  average  after  less  than  a 
decade  (1967-1973)  and  actually  maintained  it,  in  the  period  (1973-1978)  when 
Southeast  Asia  was  undergoing  dramatic  changes  and  when  most  of  the  resolu- 
tions being  voted  on  in  this  period  actually  had  something  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  the  region. 


30  Jacobsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  146 

31  Wong,  op.  cit.,  p.  5 
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ANALYSIS  II:  ASEAN  AS  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTRIES 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  high  average  voting  concordance  obtained  by  the 
ASEAN  group  in  the  U.N.,  internal  differences  among  members  no  doubt, 
exist.  The  five  member  countries  are  ruled  under  different  sets  of  political 
norms;  parliamentary  system  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  presidential  in  the 
Philippine,  a  combination  of  presidential  and  military  in  Indonesia  and  a 
curious  mixture  of  military  and  constitutional  monarchy  in  Thailand,  all  of 
which  are  indicative  of  more  than  just  differences  based  on  different  historical 
experience.  Culturally  too  only  four  of  these  countries  can  share  some 
semblance  of  Malay  background,  while  Singapore,  the  smallest  of  them  all  is 
overwhelmingly  Chinese,  albeit  with  some  ethnic  linkage  to  the  other  four.  It  is 
in  the  economic  sphere,  however,  the  internal  differences  are  not  only  salient 
but  also  perhaps  even  divisive.  With  the  exception  of  Singapore,  the  economies 
of  the  other  four  ASEAN  countries  are  essentially  competitive  especially  in  the 
area  of  trade.  In  the  level  of  economic  development,  where  some  compatibility 
is  useful  if  not  necessary,  Singapore  stands  alone  as  the  most  developed  in  the 
group.  This  condition  makes  the  intra-regional  reward  distribution  from  the 
harmonization  of  policies  subject  to  constant  suspicion  and  the  establishment 
of  common  front  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  achieve. 

Although  Singapore's  unique  position  as  city-state  political  system  (with  a 
highly  developed  economy  to  boot)  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  salient  sources 
of  ASEAN's  internal  differences,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  every  dyad  is 
a  potential  source  of  internal  division.  The  Konfrontasi  period  in  the  early 
1960s  served  as  one  precedent  and  a  reminder  that  hell  can  break  loose  in  every 
direction  and  that  regional  cooperation  in  this  region  is  a  fragile  one.  Even  In 
ASEAN  an  uneasy  feeling  exists  because  as  Wilson  suggested,  "there  is  a  kind 
of  'inner  core'  within  ASEAN  comprising  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  Singapore 
which  have  much  more  regular  intercourse  and  mutual  dealings  over  the  widest 
possible  range  of  modern  human  life  than  any  of  them  have  with  either 
Thailand  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Philippine  on  the  other". ■'^  This  observation 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  area  of  trade,  the  same  Malaysia- 
Singapore-Indonesia  tryad,  according  to  Wong,  constitutes  "the  mainstay  of 
the  intra- ASEAN  trade"." 

In  the  United  Nations,  however,  although  the  Malaysia-Singapore- 
Indonesia  tryad  still  tends  to  predominate,  the  Philippine-Thailand  dyad  is 
equally  or  more  predominant  while  Singapore  is  less  of  a  member  of  an  "inner 
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core"  than  a  "deviant".  This  can  be  seen  when  we  extracted  all  ASEAN's 
near-unanimous  votes  (i.e.,  four  identical  votes  with  one  different  from  the 
rest,  132  in  total),  where  64  or  48<yo  of  them  were  caused  by  Singapore's  votes 
which  went  in  a  different  direction  from  those  of  the  others.  Malaysia,  the 
Philippine  and  Thailand,  in  contrast,  were  responsible  for  "spoiUng"  the 
voting  concordance  in  14'?'o  each  and  Indonesia  in  only  10%.  If  Singapore  had 
voted  the  same  way  as  every  other  member  of  ASEAN  in  all  the  64  near- 
unanimous  votes  attributed  to  it,  it  would  have  increased  ASEAN's  voting 
concordance  by  six  percentage  points,  bringing  the  average  of  the  entire  13 
years  from  69  to  75%,  the  level  surpassing  that  of  the  Nordic  Council  or  ap- 
proaching that  achieved  by  Western  Europe  15  years  ago. 

If  we  continue  the  analysis  by  calculating  the  voting  concordance  of  each 
dyad  of  ASEAN  countries,  the  deviant  position  of  Singapore  becomes  even 
more  salient.  Along  with  this,  however,  the  predominance  of  the  Philippine- 
Thailand  dyad,  the  dyad  much  underrated  by  observes  cited  earlier,  also 
becomes  highlighted. 

With  five  nations  in  the  group  (Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thailand, 
the  Philippine,  or  I,  M,  S,  T,  P  in  abbreviation),  there  are  N  (N-1)  dyads  or  20 
possible  dyads  in  all.  With  half  of  them  being  identical  with  the  other  half  ex- 
cept for  the  direction  (i.e.,  I-M  and  M-I  are  identical  for  the  Indonesia- 
Malaysia  dyad),  this  brings  the  total  of  ten  dyads  to  be  examined.  Following 
the  same  procedure  of  calculating  voting  concordance  (i.e.,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  times  the  two  nations  voted  the  same  way  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  votes  they  cast  and  multiplied  by  1(X)  for  percentages),  the  voting 
concordance  of  each  dyad,  for  the  entire  period  is  as  appeared  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 


VOTING  CONCORDANCE  OF  ASEAN  DYADS,  1966-1978 


Dyads 

Voting  Concordance  (in  percentages) 

Rank 

Philippine 

-  Thailand 

87 

1 

Indonesia 

-  Malaysia 

84 

2 

Malaysia 

-  Thailand 

83 

3 

Malaysia 

-  Philippine 

80 

4 

Indonesia 

-  Philippine 

79 

5 

Singapore 

-  Thailand 

78 

6 

Indonesia 

-  Thailand 

77 

7 

Singapore 

-  Philippine 

76 

8.5 

Singapore 

-  Indonesia 

76 

8.5 

Singapore 

-  Malaysia 

74 

10 
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This  table  (Table  2)  clearly  indicates  that  the  dyad  with  the  highest  voting 
concordance  is  the  Philippine-Thailand  dyad,  followed  by  Indonesia-Malaysia 
and  Malaysia-Thailand  dyads.  The  dyad  with  the  lowest  voting  concordance, 
however,  is  not  only  that  of  Singapore-Malaysia  but  also  all  dyads  involving 
Singapore  as  one  of  the  partners  (all  rank  in  the  last  five).  This  can  be  seen 
clearly  when  we  show  the  average  voting  concordance  of  each  country  with  all 
the  others  combined:  Thailand-Others  =  81. 25 '^'o,  Philippine-Others  =  80.50% 
Malaysia-Others  =  80.25%,  Indonesia-Others  =  79%,  and  Singapore- 
Others  =  76%.  Again,  Singapore  has  the  lowest  voting  concordance  with  every 
one  of  the  ASEAN  members.  These  figures,  which  were  calculated  by  adding 
together  voting  concordance  of  all  dyads  with  the  same  country  as  half  of  the 
dyads  (and  each  country  has  4  dyads)  and  divided  by  the  number  of  observa- 
tion (4),  can  also  be  used  to  reflect  records  of  agreement  of  each  country.  In 
this  context,  no  doubt  Thailand  emerged  as  the  most  agreeable  member  of 
ASEAN  and  needless  to  say,  Singapore  as  the  "deviant". 

The  findings  so  far  clearly  indicate  that  the  internal  differences  among 
ASEAN  countries  alluded  to  earlier  extend  even  to  the  U.N.  The  reasons, 
however,  are  not  only  because  there  is  an  "inner  core"  comprising  Indonesia, 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  as  suggested  by  Wilson  but  also  because  there  are  a 
strong  "outer  core"  comprising  the  Philippie  and  Thailand  and  a  "deviant" 
(Singapore)  inside  the  inner  core  itself.  In  other  words,  it  is  also  because  of 
what  Fryer  and  Jackson  conceived  to  be  a  strong  evidence  "of  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian  co-operation  apart  from  that  within  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations"  (emphasis  added). 

That  Singapore  emerged  as  a  "deviant"  is  easily  explainable.  But  that 
Thailand  and  the  Philippine  appeared  as  the  dyad  with  the  highest  voting  con- 
cordance in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  are  separated  by  the  longest 
spatial,  cultural  and  historical  distances  begs  for  some  explanations. 


EXPLANATIONS 

First  of  all,  the  general  findings  here  about  the  "deviant"  nature  of 
Singapore's  voting  behavior  in  the  U.N.  and  the  strong  linkage  between  the 
Philippine  and  Thailand  are  consistent  with  those  demonstrated  by  other  data. 
In  an  analysis  of  speeches  made  by  1 14  nations  during  the  debates  for  the 
establishment  of  the  New  International  Economic  Order  in  the  6th  and  7th 
special  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  (1974-1975),  the  ASEAN  countries  as  a 


34   Fryer  and  Jackson,  op.  cit.,  p.  244 
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group  took  a  "conser\'ative"  stance,  i.e.,  they  scored  lower  than  the  world's 
mean  in  change-orientation  scores,  indicating  a  preference  for  an  international 
economic  order  much  like  what  it  is  now.  Singapore's  score,  however,  was  the 
lowest  of  the  five  (or  the  most  "conservative")  and  its  score  was  much  closer 
to  those  of  the  developed  countries  like  Japan,  the  United  States  or  Canada 
than  to  either  the  rest  of  ASEAN  countries  or  the  Third  World  as  a  whole. 
But  not  only  Singapore's  preference  for  international  order  is  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  its  level  of  participation  in  regional  or  Asian 
organizations  too  is  the  lowest.  While  Southeast  Asia's  participation  in  Asian 
inter-governmental  organizations  (IGOs)  increased  from  1950  to  1975  (out  of 
13  new  IGOs  or  half  of  the  existing  IGOs  formed  in  the  period  between  1967  to 
1975,  six  of  them  were  exclusively  Southeast  Asian  and  the  rest  were  Southeast 
Asian  with  other  Asian  countries),  Singapore's  participation  in  Asian 
organizations  remained  the  lowest:  62%,  as  opposed  to  71%  for  Indonesia, 
80%  for  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  and  87%  for  Thailand. When  Asian 
non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  are  examined  (for  1962-1969), 
Singapore  was  again  the  lowest  participator.^^  From  the  same  data,  the  Philip- 
pine and  Thailand  dyad  had  the  highest  level  of  shared  membership  in  both 
Asian  IGOs  and  NGOs  for  the  same  period. 

The  strong  bond  between  the  Philippine  and  Thailand  and  their  similar 
pattern  of  regional  participation  are  not  surprising  either.  In  an  empirical 
study  of  "attitudinal  distance"  of  Asian  countries,  Howell  concluded  that 
"views  which  are  least  likely  to  generate  conflict  among  the  group  considered" 
are  "the  world  views  which  Thailand's  and  the  Philippine's  students  hold  in 
common"  and  that  "citizens  of  Thailand  and  the  Philippine  will  be  the  most 
integrated  set  of  the  group". In  the  indices  of  trade,  tourism  and  student  ex- 
change analyzed  by  Hill,  the  Philippine-Thailand  dyad  is  nearly  always  one  of 
the  highest  (the  top  fifth  rather  than  the  bottom  fifth),  although  these  figures 
are  generally  low  and  declining  in  trend. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  supportive  of  the  strong  Thailand-Phihppine 
dyad  is  explainable  in  terms  of  their  long-standing  cooperation  which  started 
at  the  early  days  of  the  cold  war  and  anti-communism  fever  engineered  by 


35  Ziad  Salim,  "Status  Politics  in  the  International  System",  Unpublished  Ph.D  Thesis 
(Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  1978),  p.  331 

36  Schubert,  op.  cil.,  pp.  446-461 

37  Ziad  Salim,  "Insularity  in  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy",  The  Indian  Political  Science  Review, 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  1  (January  1979),  p.  57 

38  L.D.  Howell  Jr.,  "Attitudinal  Distance  in  Southeast  Asia:  Social  and  Political  Ingredients  in 
Integration",  Southeast  Asia.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1  (Winter  1974),  p.  594 

39  Hill,  op.  cil.,  p.  572 
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American  foreign  policy.  Thailand  and  the  Philippine  were  the  early  and  the 
lone  Southeast  Asian  members  of  SEATO.  According  to  Etzioni,  a  military 
organization  of  this  nature  tends  to  have  one  of  the  highest  "spill-over"  poten- 
tial, i.e.,  the  potential  for  generating  more  cooperation  in  other  areas."^ 
Although  the  "spill-over"  concept  itself  is  not  without  controversy,  it  can  be 
suggested  as  one  possible  explanation  for  the  highest  shared  membership  at- 
tained by  this  dyad  with  respect  to  both  Asian  IGOs  and  NGOs.  More 
specifically,  the  close  "attitudinal  distance"  found  by  Howell  between  the 
"world  views"  of  Thailand's  and  the  Philippine's  students  is  also  explainable 
in  terms  of  the  early  cooperation  of  the  two  countries  within  SEATO.  After 
all,  one  of  the  practices  of  SEATO  was  to  sponsor  students  and  personnels  ex- 
changes between  member  countries.  This  activity  was  certainly  nourished  by  a 
fertile  soil  since  the  Philippine's  universities  have  always  enjoyed  an  excellent 
reputation  in  Southeast  Asia.  Indeed  when  we  examined  the  figures  of  student 
exchanges  for  the  period  examined  by  Howell,  the  number  of  Thai  students 
studying  in  the  Philippine  were  exceedingly  high  (average  of  around  1.000 
every  year  from  1966  to  1970,  a  figure  which  is  30  times  those  for  students 
from  other  ASEAN  countries).'*^  That  all  these  uninterrupted  contacts,  social- 
ly, organizationally  and  militarily  have  reenforced  each  other  is  very  suggestive 
if  not  hard  to  dispute.  Of  the  five  ASEAN  countries,  the  Philippine-Thailand 
dyad  has  never  been  marred  by  any  serious  and  divisive  regional  conflict  such 
as  Konfrontasi,  which  had  a  debihtating  effect  on  Indonesia-Malaysia- 
Singapore- the  Philippine  quadryad.  That  the  Philippine-Thailand  dyad  also  is 
the  one  with  the  highest  voting  concordance  in  the  U.N.  based  on  the  analysis 
of  their  identical  votes  is  therefore  no  coincidence.  If  the  rest  of  i^SEAN  coun- 
tries can  increase  their  voting  concordance  over  the  years  and  expand  their 
common  views  with  respect  to  most  issues  facing  nations  in  the  U.N.  in  spite  of 
their  divisive  past,  it  would  be  a  whole  lot  easier  for  the  two  countries  such  as 
Thailand  and  the  Philippine  who  have  had  longer  cooperative  experience  to  do 
the  same. 


CONCLUSION 

ASEAN  countries'  ability  to  syncronize  their  views  in  the  U.N.  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  vote  together  on  the  average  of  69%  at  a  time  or  85%  at  a  time 
in  the  last  five  years  indicate  that  ASEAN  has  come  a  long  way  in  achieving  its 
goal  in  the  area  of  "harmonization  of  views"  and  "coordination  of  posi- 
tions". But  we  can  state  this  with  some  confidence  only  with  respect  to 

40  Amitai  Etzioni,  Political  Unification:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Leaders  and  Forces  (New 
York:  Holt,  Reinhart  and  Winston,  1965),  p.  140 

41  Figures  were  calculated  from  UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook  (1968-1972) 
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ASEAN's  behavior  in  the  U.N.  Outside  of  this  institution,  however,  we  cannot 
state  categorically,  as  others  have,  that  '-'we  find  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
notion  that  it  is  appropriate  to  regard  the  region  as  an  integrating  one"  or 
"that  Southeast  Asia  is  significantly  along  the  road  to  integration"."^^  Not  on- 
ly is  this  line  of  reasoning  still  "premature"  as  suggested  by  Schubert"*^  but 
also  because  our  data  do  not  allow  us  to  extrapolate  beyond  the  four  walls  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  In  fact  even  within  these  four  walls  our  conclu- 
sion should  be  tempered  somewhat  as  Haas  and  Rowe  have  observed  that  not 
only  have  the  Third  World  organizations  (been)  "gaining  in  cohesion  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate"  than  the  developed  countries  as  a  whole  but  also  over 
half  of  the  regional  organizations  they  examined  "do  improve  their 
cohesiveness  after  they  grouped  together  at  the  regional  level".'*'*  Further- 
more, according  to  Tomlin,  there  has  been  a  general  decHne  of  "polarization" 
in  the  U.N.  in  recent  years  indicating  that  voting  cohesion  has  generally  been 
increasing  for  most  U.N.  groups.'*^  The  relative  decline  in  the  number  of  issues 
that  used  to  be  divisive  in  the  past  (e.g.,  the  cold  war  issues)  has  been  suggested 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  Lastly,  in  a  similar  study,  Haas  and 
Rowe  had  discovered  that  "impressive  levels"  of  voting  cohesion  were  usually 
obtained  in  issues  of  "human  rights"  in  nature. In  fact  when  we  examined 
our  own  data  on  the  subject-categories  of  the  resolutions  being  voted, voting 
concordance  obtained  in  the  colonial-racial,  social  and  human  rights  issues, 
the  issues  that  the  Third  World  countries  have  generally  found  little  difficulty 
agreeing,  have  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  than  those  on  issues  designated  as 
"political  questions"  and  "economic  matters".  In  the  issues  with  some 
proximity  to  ASEAN's  regional  interests  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  (Chinese  and  Vietnam  representations,  restoration  of  "lawful  rights  of 
the  Royal  Government  of  National  Union  of  Cambodia",  inclusion  of  East 
Timor  in  the  U.N.  agenda,  and  the  making  of  Indian  Ocean  as  "zone  of 
peace")  ASEAN's  voting  concordance  in  fact  dropped  significantly  from  the 
last  five  year's  average  of  85%  (voting  concordance  obtained  was  only  56%) 


42  Charles  W.  Kegley  Jr.  and  L.D.  Howell  Jr.,  "The  DimensionaHty  of  Regional  Integration: 
Construct  Validation  in  the  Southeast  Asian  Context's  International  Organization,  XXIX, 
No.  4  (Autumn  1975),  p.  1006 

43  Schubert,  op.  cit.,  p.  426 

44  Haas  and  Rowe,  op.  cit.,  p.  30 

45  Brian  Tomlin,  "Polarization  and  Alignment  in  the  General  Assembly:  The  Effects  of  World 
Cleavages  on  Canadian  Foreign  Policy  Behavior",  in  Brian  Tomlin  (ed.),  Canada's  Foreign 
Policy:  Analysis  and  Trends  (Toronto:  Metheun,  1978),  pp.  51-68 

46  Haas  and  Rowe,  op.  cit.,  p.  45 

47  The  subject-categories  are  as  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State's  Office  of  U.N. 
Political  Affairs.  See  Votes  at  the  Thirty-First  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department  of  Stale,  1977) 
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although  on  East  Timor,  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Indian  Ocean  issues  voting 
concordance  was  substantial.  The  major  percentage  of  non-unanimous  votes 
were  accounted  for  by  Singapore's  abstentions  on  several  votes  on  Timor  and 
Indian  Ocean  and  by  the  total  disagreement  among  all  parties  on  all  resolu- 
tions on  China  questions  starting  from  1967  (2271/XXII,  2389/XXIII, 
2500/XXIV,  2642/XXV)  including  the  final  one  on  Chinese  representation  in 
1971  (Res.  2758/XXVI)  where  Malaysia  and  Singapore  voted  yes,  the  Philip- 
pine no,  and  Thailand  and  Indonesia  abstained  from  voting  completely. 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  the  following  summaries,  however,  are 
certainly  within  the  bounds  of  our  data:  1)  ASEAN  in  recent  years  not  only 
seems  to  have  found  a  way  to  harmonize  their  views  and  coordinate  their  posi- 
tions in  the  U.N.  but  also  seems  to  have  been  able  to  sustain  this  effort  with 
some  consistency;  2)  this  cooperative  behavior  has  been  atteiined  in  spite  of  the 
"deviant"  positions  often  taken  by  Singapore  within  the  group;  3)  the  weakest 
line  of  communication  in  the  organization  is  not  only  between  what  Wilson 
called  the  "inner  core"  (comprising  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  Singapore)  and 
the  "outer  core"  (comprising  Thailand  and  the  Philippine)  but  also  within  the 
"inner  core"  itself  involving  Malaysia  and  Singapore;  in  fact  this  dyad  con- 
stitutes the  least  cohesive  in  the  group;  4)  the  strength  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication existing  between  Thailand  and  the  Philippine  has  been  too  under- 
rated; our  data  indicates  that  this  line  of  communication  is  far  stronger  than 
any  in  the  ASEAN  dyads;  5)  outside  ^SEAN,  other  Southeast  Asian  countries 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  comparable  level  of  cooperation  in  the  U.N.;  6) 
consequently,  any  attempt  to  expand  ASEAN  membership  beyond  the  existing 
five  members  is  likely  to  make  it  difficult  for  ASEAN  to  maintain  its  present 
level  of  "harmony  of  views"  and  "coordination  of  positions",  not  only  in  the 
U.N.  but  perhaps  even  elsewhere  in  the  international  system. 


ADJUSTMENT  IN  RICE  PRODUC- 
TION, HARVESTED  AREA  AND 
YIELD  DATA  IN  INDONESIA* 


Alfian  LAINS 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  1970,  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jakarta,  applied  a  new  technique 
for  estimating  the  yield  per  hectare  of  padi  sawah  (wetland  paddy)  in  Java 
(including  Madura).^  Under  the  old  technique,  yields  were  estimated  from 
crop-cutting  to  calculate  the  Land  Yield  Tax  with  plot  sample  of  1,500  square 
meters.  The  conversion  rate  of  wet  to  dry  paddy  under  this  technique  was 
0.77.^  This  method  was  beUeved  to  underestimate  actual  yields  because  1)  the 
purpose  of  the  crop-cutting  was  to  calculate  land  yield  tax,  there  was  a 
presumed  bias  toward  underestimating  yields,  and  2)  plot  samples  had  not 
changed  for  about  50  years  that  they  might  fail  to  reflect  accurately  changing 
patterns  of  production..^ 

Under  the  new  technique,  an  independent  crop-cutting  with  plot  sample  of 
(5  X  5)  square  meters  has  been  used  with  some  correction  to  calculate  yield, 
with  no  change  in  the  conversion  rate  of  wet  to  dry  paddy.'*  In  addition,  since 

*  This  paper,  originally,  appeared  in  author's  Ph.  D.  dissertation  entitled  "Regional  Concen- 
tration in  Expansion  of  Rice  Production  in  Indonesia",  School  of  Economics,  University 
of  the  Philippines  at  Deliman,  1978,  chapter  2. 

1  This  shift  seems  to  have  been  motivated  in  part  by  the  failure  to  observe  a  positive  trend 
in  the  yield  for  the  period  1966-1969  despite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bimas  program  was  initiated 
during  this  period  in  Java. 

2  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Produksi  Padi  di  Indonesia,  1968-1973  (Paddy  Production  in 
Indonesia,  1968-1973),  Jakarta,  1974,  p.  ii 

3  Anonymous,  Indonesian  Rice  Production  Data  -  A  Description  of  Data  Collecting  Methods, 
U.S.  American  Institute  for  Development,  1971,  p.  16 

4  Actually,  during  1970-1972  the  size  of  plot  was  (2.5x2.5)  square  meters  and  the  conversion 
rate  of  wet  to  dry  paddy  was  0.69  in  terms  of  gross  area  or  0.72  in  terms  of  net  area.  However, 
the  CBS  has  adjusted  the  yield  figures  for  this  period  and  published  them  in  terms  of  net 
area  with  the  conversion  rate  of  0.77. 
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1971  the  published  data  on  area  harvested  are  the  net  area  data  (excluding  the 
area  of  dikes)  instead  of  gross  area  (including  the  area  of  dikes).  Since  the  pro- 
duction of  paddy  is  estimated  as  the  product  of  area  harvested  and  average 
yield  per  hectare,  all  of  the  changes  make  the  area,  yield  per  hectare  and  pro- 
duction data  of  paddy  for  the  period  prior  to  1971  not  comparable  to  those  for 
the  years  1971  and  after. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  procedure  for  adjusting  the 
harvested  area,  yield  per  hectare  and  production  data  of  rice  in  Indonesia 
before  1971.  This  procedure  differs  from  that  used  by  the  CBS,  Jakarta,  in 
adjusting  the  figures  for  1968  and  1969.  In  adjusting  the  rice  production  data 
for  such  period,  the  CBS  only  adjusted  the  yield  per  hectare  of  wetland  paddy 
for  Java,  treating  the  net  harvested  area  equaled  to  the  gross. ^ 

In  addition  to  the  adjustment  for  yield  per  hectare  of  wetland  paddy  in 
Java,  an  adjustment  is  also  needed  for  yield  per  hectare  of  wetland  paddy  in 
other  provinces  because  of  converting  gross  to  net  harvested  area.  However, 
no  adjustment  is  needed  for  yield  per  hectare  of  padi  ladang  (dryland  paddy) 
in  any  province. 


2.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  AREA  HARVESTED 


Area  estimates  from  the  Susenas-National  Social  Economic  Survey  in  1970 
are  used  to  convert  gross  into  net  area  harvested.  This  assumes  that  the  area  of 
dikes  did  not  change  during  the  period  being  reviewed.^  The  corresponding 
rates  are  shown  in  Table  1 . 

Actually,  the  adjustment  should  be  based  on  the  data  of  kabupaten 
(district)  and  the  data  of  terrace  and  plain  field  of  paddy  in  each  province;  un- 
fortunately, however,  the  corresponding  data  are  not  available.  The  gross  area 
to  be  adjusted  are  presented  for  wetland  paddy  in  Table  2  while  the  net  area 
harvested  are  given  for  wetland  and  dryland  paddy  in  Tables  3  to  5.  Note  that 
the  net  area  of  total  paddy  is  simply  equal  to  the  summation  of  net  area 
harvested  of  wetland  and  dryland  paddy. 


5  The  method  of  adjustment  used  by  the  CBS  is  discussed  later 

6  This  assumption  can  be  checked  with  the  results  of  the  next  survey  which  be  held  in  1979 
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Table  1 


NET  AREA  CONVERSION  UPON  GROSS  AREA  OF  SA  WAN  (WET  RICE  FIELD)  IN 
INDONESIA  BY  PROVINCE 


ixdlC 

1.  Aceh 

0.9618 

2.  North  Sumatra 

0.9633 

3.  West  Sumatra 

0.9556 

4.  Riau 

0.9555 

5.  Jambi 

0.9883 

6.  South  Sumatra 

0.9676 

7.  Bengkulu 

0.9641 

8.  Lampung 

0.9667 

9.  West  Java 

0.9619 

10.  Metro  Jakarta 

0.9726 

1 1 .  Central  Java 

0.9642 

12.  Yogyakarta 

0.9498 

13.  East  Java 

0.9633 

14.  West  Kalimantan 

0.9758 

15.  Central  Kalimantan 

0.9945 

16.  South  Kalimantan 

0.9748 

17.  East  Kalimantan 

0.9970 

18.  North  Sulawesi 

0.9633 

19.  Central  Sulawesi 

0.9763 

20.  South  Sulawesi 

0.9673 

21.  Southeast  Sulawesi 

0.9599 

22.  Bali 

0.9624 

23.  West  Nusa  Tenggara 

0.9637 

24.  East  Nusa  Tenggara 

0.9577 

25.  Maluku 

0.9691 

26.  Irian  Jaya 

0.9688 

Source:   Susenas  1969,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jakarta 


3.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  direct  method  used  to  adjust  the  rice  production  data  is  to  take  the  dif- 
ference in  provincial  production  data  for  Java  during  1970-1972  derived  from 
the  two  methods  of  yield  estimation.''  Using  the  provincial  production  data 
from  both  sources,  compute  the  average  percentage  difference  between  the 
estimate  given  by  the  sources  for  all  provinces.  This  average  is  the  provincial 


7   The  available  data  for  both  yield  estimation  techniques  are  only  for  1970-1972 
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adjustment  factor  for  all  provinces  for  the  years  prior  to  1970.  However,  this 
procedure  does  not  adjust  area  and  yield  per  hectare  separately  for  Java  and 
does  nothing  for  area  in  the  outer-islands. 

The  CBS  (Jakarta)  adjusted  the  rice  production  for  Java  for  1968  and  1969 
by  adjusting  the  yield  per  hectare  but  did  not  adjust  the  gross  to  net  harvested 
area.'  The  adjustment  of  yield  per  hectare  was  based  on  the  ratio  of  average 
yield  estimate  based  on  the  new  technique  (Y)  to  the  yield  estimate  based  on 
the  old  technique  (X)  for  each  province  during  1970-1972.'° 

Thus,  the  CBS  assumed  that  functional  relationship  between  Y  and  X  is 
Y 

Y  =  X.  The  CBS  adopted  a  restricted  linear  relationship  model  with  zero 
intercept  and  assuming  the  coefficient  of  regression  just  equals  Y/X.  From 
statistical  point  of  view,  however,  this  assumption  is  not  correct.  By  estimating 
the  restricted  model  without  intercept,  we  get  a  regression  coefficient  different 
from  Y/X.  In  addition,  the  CBS'  method  gives  heterogeneous  standard  devia- 
tion of  estimation  for  every  year  (see  Table  6). 

In  1977,  Nazir  and  Sugito  adjusted  the  yield  data  of  wetland  paddy  in  Java 
using  the  regression  model  Y  =  a  -f-  bX.^'  They  used  a  pooled  data  system  in 
estimating  their  regression  function.  However,  as  will  be  shown  later  there 
were  apparently  heteroscedasticity  among  years  of  their  estimation.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  CBS  did,  they  treated  net  harvested  area  equalled  gross  area. 

This  paper  follows  the  following  steps  in  adjusting  the  rice  production  data 
in  Indonesia.  The  first  step  is  to  compute  the  net  yield  per  hectare  of  wetland 
paddy  from  the  published  (gross)  data  for  each  proyince  by  multiplying  the 
gross  yield  per  hectare  with  the  reciprocal  of  net  area  conversion  rate.  Let  us 
call  the  results  as  adjusted  yield  I.  The  next  is  to  adjust  further  the  adjusted 
yield  I,  but  only  for  Java,  into  net  yield  based  on  the  new  technique  of  yield 
estimation.  The  results  will  be  called  the  adjusted  yield  II.  The  adjusted  pro- 
duction of  wetland  paddy  is  simply  the  product  of  the  adjusted  yield  II  and  the 
net  harvested  area  for  Java  and  the  product  of  the  adjusted  yield  I  and  the  net 
harvested  area  for  other  provinces.  Then,  the  total  production  of  paddy  is  the 
summation  of  the  adjusted  production  of  wetland  paddy  and  the  production 
of  dryland  paddy. 

8  Almost  the  same  method  was  used  by  Gaesuwan  and  others  in  adjusting  the  Thai  rice 
production  data  from  the  Rice  Department  which  were  suspected  to  be  underestimated 
compared  to  the  data  from  the  National  Statistical  Office.  See  Y.  Gaesuwan,  A.  Siamwalla, 
and  D.E.  Welsch,  "Thai  Rice  Production  and  Consumption  Data  1947-1970",  Thammasat 
University,  Faculty  of  Economics,  Discussion  Paper  Series  No.  41,  June  1974,  Appendix  7 

9  Based  on  an  interview  with  one  of  the  CBS  official,  Jakarta  in  July  1977 
IQ  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jakarta,  op.  cit.,  p.  iii 

1 1  M.  Nazir  and  Toto  Sugito,  "Sumber  Pcrkembangan  Output  Tanaman  Bahan  Makanan  Utama 
di  Jawa,  1963-1973",  Jakarta:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  mimeographed,  1977 
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Table  6 


STANDARD  DEVIATION  OF  ESTIMATION  OF  YIELD  ADJUSTMENT  METHOD  DONE 
BY  CBS,  JAKARTA 


Province 

1971 

1972 

1973 

West  Java 

1.30 

1.27 

0.03 

Metro  Jakarta 

3.29 

0.23 

3.53 

Central  Java 

0.09 

1.28 

1.18 

Yogyakarta 

2.04 

1.72 

0.31 

East  Java 

0.61 

0.02 

0.60 

As  far  as  the  second  step  is  concerned,  one  may  consider  the  effect  of 
seasons  on  rice  production  in  the  model  by  introducing  seasonal  slope  and  in- 
tercept dummy  variables.  The  model  with  seasonal  dummy  can  be  written  in 
the  following  form:^ 

(1)  Yijt  =  Ao  +  ^  A    D      +  ^  B  D       +  Ejt 
j  =  1     J  j  =  1  J 


where: 

i  -  provinces  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

j  -  seasons  or  sub-periods  1,  2,  3 

t  -  calendar  years  1970,  1971,  1972 

Y  -  yield  per  hectare  based  on  the  new  method 

X  -  yield  per  hectare  based  on  the  old  method 

Djjt  -  seasonal  intercept  dummy  variable 

DjjtXjjt      -  seasonal  slope  dummy  variable 

Ej^  -  disturbance  terms 


Equation  (1)  cannot  be  estimated  as  it  stand.  If  the  restriction  that 
A3  =  B3  =  O  is  used,  then  the  equation  to  be  estimated  becomes: 

(2)  Yijt  =  Ao  +  AiDiit  +  A2Di2t  +  BoXijj  +  BiDntXiu  +  B2Di2tXi2t  + 
Ejt. 

In  order  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  the  same  slope  and/or  intercept  of  the 
function  among  the  sub-periods  in  each  province,  one  may  also  estimate  the 
following  equations; 

(3)  Yijt=  Ao  +  AiDiit+    A2Di2t  +  BoXyt  +  Vjt 

(4)  Yijt=  Ao  +  BoXijt  +  BjDiitXiit  +  B2Di2tXi2t  +  Sjt 

(5)  Yijt=  Ao  +  BoXijt  +  Zjt 
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Table  7 


VALUES  TAKEN  BY  VARIABLES  USED  IN  ESTIMATING  THE  EQUATION  (2) 


i 

j 

t 

Yiit 

Diit 
111 

D;  1 X:  1  * 
11  111 

DioXin* 

1 

1 

0 

^111 

0 

2 

1 

0 

^211 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

X311 

0 

4 

1 

0 

X411 

0 

5 

^ 

0 

X511 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

^121 

2 

2 

0 

0 

X221 

3 

2 
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0 

X321 

4 

2 

0 

0 

X421 

5 

2 

0 

A 

u 

X521 

I 

3 

0 

0 

A 

A 

u 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

A 

3 

0 

0 

A 

0 

A 
U 

4 

0 

0 

A 

0 

A 
U 

5 

3 

<; 

0 

0 

< 

0 

A 

1 

1 

2 

c 

0 

c 

X112 

0 

2 

2 

cn 

0 

tn 

X212 

0 

3 

2 

Q 

0 

Q 

»-n 

X312 

A 

4 

1 

2 

0 

X412 

0 

5 

2 

0 

X512 

A 

0 

1 

2 

2 

/I 

0 

J 

u 

^122 

it 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 
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X322 

4 
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2 

0 

I 
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X422 

< 
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2 

0 

J 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

» 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

< 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
i 

1 

X 

3 

0 

Xi  n 

i  1 J 

0 

2 

'  1 

3 

^ 

0 

■^213 

3 

1 

3 

0 

X313 

A 

u 

4 

1 

3 

^ 

0 

X413 

A 
U 

5 

.  1 

3 

.  0 

^513 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

^123 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

^223 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

X323 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

X423 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

X523 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The  values  taken  by  variables  used  in  estimating  the  equation  (2)  are  shown 
in  Table  7.  The  results  of  this  method  which  considers  not  only  the  regional 
difference  in  farmers'  response  but  also  takes  seasonal  difference  in  produc- 
tion of  rice  into  account  is  expected  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  available  data  for  the  period  of  1970  and  1972  permits  us  to  divide  a 
period  of  one  year  into  three  sub-periods  of  production,  namely,  the  first  four 
months  (January  to  April),  the  second  four  months  (May  to  August),  and  the 
last  four  months  (September  to  December).  However,  the  yield  data  for  the 
period  before  1970  are  available  only  for  different  sub-periods,  i.e.,  the  first  8 
months  and  the  last  4  months.  Thus  the  model  with  seasonal  dummy  cannot  be 
apphed. 

Alternatively,  one  can  apply  a  model  with  slope  and  intercept  dummy 
variables  for  each  province,  using  a  pooled  data  system  (in  order  to  increase 
the  degrees  of  freedom).  The  model  with  provincial  slope  and  intercept  dum- 
my variables  can  be  written  as  follows: 

(6)  Yit=  Ao  ^  ^  AjDi  +  BoXit  +  ^  BiDiXit  + 

i  =  1  1  =  1 

where  i  indicates  the  province  i,  n  is  the  number  of  provinces  included  in  the 
analysis,  t  =  1970,  1971  and  1972,  Y  is  yield  per  hectare  based  on  the  new 
method,  X  is  yield  per  hectare  based  on  the  old  method,  Dj  are  intercept  dum- 
my variables  with  the  value  of  Dj  for  province  one  is  equal  to  one  and  zero 
otherwise,  and  so  forth;  DjXjt  are  slope  dummy  variables,  i.e.,  D^Xn  is  the 
slope  dummy  variable  for  province  one,  ^2X21  is  the  slope  dummy  variable 
for  province  two,  and  so  on. 

Like  the  case  of  equation  (1),  equation  (6)  cannot  be  estimated  directly. 

Suppose  we  choose  the  restriction  A^  =  B^  =  0,  then  the  equation  to  be 

estimated  becomes-  , 

^n-1  n-1 

(7)  Yit=  Aq  +    ^  AiDi  +  BoXit  +  BiDiXjt  +  Eit 

i  -=1  i  =  1 

Given  this  restriction,  the  above  equation  can  be  estimated  by  a  multiple 
regression  procedure.  And  the  results  can  be  interpreted  as  follows:  the  in- 
tercept of  the  function  for  the  province  n  is  equal  to  Aq  while  the  intercept  of 
the  function  for  any  of  other  provinces  is  equal  to  Aq  -t-  Aj.  The  slope  of  the 
function  for  the  province  n  is  equal  to  Bq  and  the  slope  of  the  function  for  any 
of  the  other  provinces  is  equal  to  Bg  +  Bj. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  difference  in  slope  or  intercept  or 
both  of  them  among  the  provinces,  one  may  also  estimate  the  following  equa- 
tions: 
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(8)  Yit=  Ao  +  2r    AjDi  +  BoXit  + 

i=  1 

(9)  Yit=  Aq  +  BoXit  +  XT    BiDjXit  +  Sjt 

i  =  1 

(10)  Yit=  Ao  +  BoXit  +  Zit 

In  our  case,  n  is  5,  i  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  t  =  1,  2,  3.  The  values  taken  by 
variables  used  in  estimating  the  equation  (7)  are  shown  in  Table  8.  However, 
due  to  the  weaknesses  of  this  method  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  the  model 
with  restricted  coefficient,  i.e.,  the  model  with  zero  intercept  will  be  adopted  in 
performing  the  third  step  adjustment. 

Table  8 


VALUES  TAKEN  BY  VARIABLES  USED  IN  ESTIMATING  THE  EQUATION  (7) 


i 

t 

Yit 

Dl 

D2 

D3 

D4 

DjXit 

°2^2t 

DjXjt 

04X41 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Xu 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X21 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X31 

0 

4 

< 

0 

0 

0 

1 

< 

0 

0 

0 

X41 

5 

E. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

1 

2 

c 
ft 

m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

c 
n 

CA 

X12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

O 
■-h 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X22 

0 

0 

3 

2 

J< 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X32 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X42 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^23 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X33 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X43 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Using  the  data  presented  in  Tables  8  and  9,  the  estimate  of  equations  (7)  to 
(10)  are  given  in  Table  10.  Based  on  the  F  test  i.e.  the  test  using  the  constrained 
versus  unconstrained  F  statistics,  the  hypotheses  represented  by  equations  (7) 
to  (9)  are  rejected.  Thus,  the  estimate  of  equation  (10),  i.e.  Y  =  7.070  + 
0.919X  is  Ukely  to  be  adopted  in  adjusting  the  rice  yield  data  in  Java.*^ 

12  The  corresponding  test  statistics  is  F(vi^v2)  =  ^^^a'SSRb,^,  where   SSR^  is  the 

sum  of  squared  residuals  based  on  hypothesis  a,  i.e.,  the  same  slopes  and/or  intercepts, 
SSR^  is  the  sum  of  squared  residuals  based  on  hypotesis  b,  i.e.,  the  different  slopes  and 
intercepts,  vj  is  the  degree  of  freedom  of  the  hypothesis  a  minus  vj'  ^2  degree  of 
freedom  of  the  hypothesis  b.  The  values  of  constrained  versus  unconstrained  F  statistics  are 
reported  in  Table  10 
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Table  9 


AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  HECTARE  OF  WETLAND  PADDY  IN  JAVA  BY  PROVINCE, 
1970-1972  (quintal/ha)* 


Province 

Year 

Old  method 
(X) 

New  method 
(Y) 

West  Java 

1970 

28.09 

33.54 

1971 

29.58 

36.11 

1972 

31.10 

34.87 

Metro  Jakarta 

1970 

15.05 

16.31 

1971 

in  nc 
19.95 

19.37 

1972 

15.76 

23.13 

Central  Java 

1970 

26.13 

36.70 

1971 

27.27 

38.07 

1972 

28.47 

35.61 

Yogyakarta 

1970 

30.51 

35.88 

1971 

35.13 

39.64 

1972 

39.37 

38.23 

East  Java 

1970 

32.79 

37.34 

1971 

34.14 

37.97 

1972 

3'6.76 

38.55 

•   Unweighted  data  collected  from  crop-cuttings 


Source:   Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jakarta 

However,  some  problems  exist  with  the  above  estimated  function  (i.e. 
equation  10).^^  Consider  separate  regressions  for  each  year. 

(11)  Y  =  4.4472  +  1.0382X  (1970) 

(2.349) 

(12)  Y  =  -1.3185  +  1.2169X  (1971) 

(3.275) 

(13)  Y  =  14.1247  -I-  0.6587X  (1972) 

(5.873) 

The  information  on  equations  (11),  (12),  and  (13)  is  as  follows: 


S 

r2 

Y 

X 

Y/X 

1970 

3.730 

0.531 

31.97 

26.51 

1.206 

1971 

4.537 

0.416 

34.23 

29.21 

1.172 

1972 

2.093 

0.893 

34.08 

30.29 

1.125 

13  These  weaknesses  are  indicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Douglas  D.  Hedley  through  his  comments  on 
the  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.  The  following  analysis  in  this  section  is  based  on  his  comments 
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Table  10 


ESTIMATED  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  THE  EQUATION  (2.7)  to  (2.10) 


Using  the  data  of  all  provinces  in  Java    Using  the  data  of  all  provinces  in  Java, 

except  Metro  Jakarta 


Coefficient  Equation  Equation  Equation  Equation  Equation  Equation  Equation  Equation 
(7)  (8)  (9)  (10)         (11)         (12)         (13)  (14) 


27.811 

30.329 

23.549 

7.070 

27.811 

29.233 

24.235 

28.725 

Al 

-5.921 
(-0.126) 

-2.016 
(-1.020) 

-5.921 
(-0.212) 

-1.859 
(-1.414) 

-0.062 
(-1.461) 

A2 

-9.850 
(-0.299) 

-14.458 
(-3.249) 

22.073 
(0.713) 

0.675 
(0.425) 

0.024 
(0.423) 

Ai 

■"3 

22.073 
(0.424) 

0.445 
(0.190) 

0.535 
(0.027) 

-0.148 
(-0.145) 

0.004 
(-0.137) 

A4 

0.535  . 
(0.016) 

-0.134 
(0.084) 

Bo 

0.293 
(0.329) 

0'.221 
(0.937) 

0.416 
(2.157) 

0.919 
(6.832)* 

0.293 
(0.554) 

0.252 
(1.501) 

0.252 
(1.503) 

0.258** 

(2.396) 

Bl 

0.144 
(0.097) 

-0.348 
(-0.568) 

0.144 
(0.130) 

B2 

-0.196 
(-0.175) 

-0.644 
(-3.105) 

-0.773 
(0.732) 

B3 

-0.773 
(-0.435) 

0.068 
(9.045) 

0.200 
(-0.034) 

B4 

-0.200 
(-0.02) 

0.075 
(-15.596) 

R2 

FConstrained 

0.883 
1.467 

0.931 
4.861 

0.924 
4.289 

0.765 

0.248 
1.544 

0.493 
2.258 

0.481 
2.163 

0.301 

*,  ♦*    Significant  at  0.05%  and  2.50%,  respectively 


Another  equation  of  interest  is  to  drop  the  province  of  Metro  Jakarta  from 
the  data  since  yields  in  Jakarta  are  only  about  half  those  of  other  provinces.  By 
including  them,  the  regression  equation  simply  passed  through  separate 
clusters  of  points  (see  Figure  1).  The  estimated  equation  for  the  data  excluding 
Jakarta  is'M 

(14)  Y  =  28.725  +  0.258X 
(2.396) 


14  See  Table  10  for  more  information  on  this  equation 
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Clearly,  a  number  of  problems  now  emerge.  These  are:  (a)  apparent 
heteroscedasticity  among  years,  (b)  misleading  estimates  due  to  groups  of 
data,  i.e.,  Jakarta  vis-a-vis  the  other  provinces,  and  (c)  considerable  variation 
by  year  in  the  estimates. 

All  of  these  problems  lead  to  considerable  mistrust  of  the  use  of  estimated 
equation  (10)  to  adjust  yields  of  wetland  paddy  in  Java  prior  to  1971.  Alter- 
natively, one  may  argue  that  the  regression  equation  should  pass  through  the 
origin.  The  estimated  equation  of  this  type  is: 

(15)  Y  =  1.1521X         S  =  3.793         r^  =  0.758 
(6.384) 

By  dropping  Jakarta  from  the  data,  the  regression  coefficient  is  1.1528  with 
computed  t  value  equals  2.740.  The  coefficient  is  imperceptibly  different  from 
the  obove  and  it  is  also  highly  significant.  Though  the  standard  error  of 
estimation  is  much  lower  (S  =  1.457),  the  degree  of  fitness  is  low  (r^  =  0,366). 

The  t  test  shown  above  in  equation  (15)  indicates  that  the  coefficient  is  dif- 
ferent from  zero.  A  more  relevant  test  is  whether  the  coefficient  differs  from 
one,  i.e.,  the  45°  line  comparing  new  and  old  yields  directly.  If  insignificant, 
then  new  and  old  yields  are  identical.  The  coefficient  differs  from  one,  with  a 
calculated  t  value  of  1.115.  . 

This  method  has  a  number  of  advantages.  There  is  no  need  to  distinguish 
between  provinces.  It  resolves  the  problem  of  variation  across  years  and  it  is 
consistent  with  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  new  and  old 
yields.  It  resolves  also  the  grouped  or  clustered  data  problem.  However,  the 
equation  may  well  show  heteroscedasticity. 

By  examining  an  equation  restricted  to  passing  through  origin  for  each 


year,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

b          s  r^ 

1970 

1.2064  3.4723  0.648 

(2.350) 

1971 

1.1733  4.5457  0.562 

(2.044) 

1972 

1.0929  5.2169  0.920 

(5.873) 

Two  comments  are  worth  noting.  First,  while  the  coefficients  tend  to 
decline  over  the  three  years,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  trend  should  be  taken  into 
account.  A  trend  based  simply  on  three  year^  is  risky  regardless  of  whatever 
statistical  significance  may  exist.  Second,  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  standard 
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errors  of  estimation.  Again,  however,  there  appears  to.be  no  satisfactory 
means  of  establishing  this  trend' with  any  certainty.  Thus,  heteroscedasticity 
across  the  years  can  be  safely  ignored  in  this  formation. 

In  conclusion,  the  estimated  equation  (15)  can  be  adopted  in  adjusting  the 
yield  of  wetland  paddy  in  Java.  The  results  of  the  second  step  of  adjustment 
for  Java  are  presented  in  Table  11. 

The  adjusted  figures  of  yield  per  hectare  and  production  of  paddy  for  In- 
donesia are  presented  in  Tables  12  to  17.  Table  18  presents  unadjusted  produc- 
tion data  of  wetland  paddy  in  Iridonesia  by  province. 


4.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Comparison  between  unadjusted  and  adjusted  figures  is  presented  in 
Tables  19-24  for  Java  and  Indonesia  (see  also  Figures  2  and  3).  The  adjusted 
figures  resulting  from  the  CBS'  method  were  much  higher  than  the  results  of 

Table  19 


AREA  OF  WETLAND  PADDY  IN  JAVA  AND  INDONESIA,  1960-1976  (ha) 


Java  Indonesia 
Year         Cross  area  Net  area  Cross  area  Net  area 


1960 

4,006,233 

3,857,342 

,  5,974,813 

5,760,380 

1961 

3,667,774 

3,531,337 

'  5,584,380 

5,384,112 

1962 

3,703,493 

3,565,884 

5,836,243 

5,628,493 

1963 

3,301,223 

3,178,360 

5,328,751 

5,138,361 

1964 

3,295,499 

3,172,941 

5,483,963 

5,281,952 

1965 

3,657,575 

3,521,387 

5,875,380 

5,666,194 

1966 

3,681,795 

3,544,804 

6,010,911 

5,798,009 

1967 

3,636,148 

3,500,836 

5,994,846 

5,779,161 

1968 

3,857,447 

3,714,451 

6,363,570 

6,138,325 

1969 

3,947,438 

3,800,541 

6,543,973 

6,311.469 

1970 

3,959,133 

3,811,732 

6,678,731 

6,441,876 

1971 

4,050,101 

6,892,763 

1972 

4,005,627 

6,601,986 

1973 

4,235,190 

7,063,582 

1974 

4,445,625 

7,340,234 

1975 

4,388,425 

7,334,474 

1976 

4,218,936 

7,226,328 

Source:   Tables  2  and  3 


Table  20 


AREA  OF  TOTAL  PADDY  IN  JAVA  AND  INDONESIA,  1960-1976  (ha) 


Java  Indonesia 


Year 

Gross  area 

Net  area 

Gross  area 

Nel  3rc3 

I960 

4,320,327 

4,171,436 

7,284,714 

7,070,281 

I96I 

3,991,819 

3,855,382 

6,957,568 

6,657,300 

1962 

4  087  517 

3  949  908 

7          I  flf\ 
/  ,^0Z,  1  oo 

1963 

3,647,290 

3,524,427 

6,730,831 

6,540,441 

1964 

3,655,151 

3,532,593 

6,979,985 

6,777,974 

1965 

4,034,030 

3,897,842 

7,327,789 

7,118,603 

1966 

4,1 16,897 

3,979,906 

7,690;789 

7,477,887 

1967 

4  021  475 

3  886  163 

7,515,704 

7  inn  nio 

1968 

4,264,332 

4,121,336 

8,029,173 

7,794,928 

1969 

4,294,091 

4,147,194 

8,013,623 

7,781,113 

1970 

4,302,202 

4,154,800 

8,135,078 

7,898,370 

I97I 

4,416,132 

8,324,322 

1972 

4,331,759 

7,897,638 

1973 

4,567,136 

8,403,604 

1974 

4,730,002 

8,508,598 

1975 

4,653,270 

8,495,096 

1976 

4,467,876 

8,363,700 

Source:  Tables  2,  4  and  5 
Table  21 


PRODUCTION  OF  WETLAND  PADDY  IN  JAVA  AND  INDONESIA  1960-1976  (ton) 


Java  Indonesia 


Year 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

1960 

9,300,946 

10,756,284 

14,876,066 

16,147,781 

1961 

8,740,375 

10,122,990 

13,934,720 

15,145,167 

1962 

9,200,519 

10,483,197 

14,855,409 

15,951,268 

1963 

8,062,795 

9,328,439 

13,324,288 

14,396,113 

1964 

7,905,060 

9,135,821 

13,989,785 

14,998,424 

1965 

9,062,61 1 

10,441,470 

14,967,854 

16,164,653 

1966 

9,379,462 

10,806,542 

15,516,986 

16,754,894 

1967 

9,993,517 

10,360,303 

15,303,244 

16,462,475 

1968 

10,068,420 

11,642,293 

17,195,343 

18,470,643 

(13,012,663) 

(20,080,093) 

1969 

10,788,905 

12,442,883 

18,382,912 

19,734,411 

(13,924,981) 

(23,148.517) 

1970 

14,646,732 

14,124,133 

23,148,517 

22,337,225 

1971 

15,674,841 

24,307,806 

1972 

15,056,215 

23,401,626 

1973 

16,471,012 

25,901,823 

1974 

17,680,637 

27,530,747 

1975 

17,475,690 

27,265,148 

1976 

17,618,460 

28,282,333 

Note:  Those  in  parenthesis  arc  the  adjusted  figures  from  the  CBS 
Source:   Tables  15  and  18 


Table  22 


PRODUCTION  OF  TOTAL  PADDY  IN  JAVA  AND  INDONESIA,  1960-1976  (ton) 


Java  Indonesia 


Year 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

I960 

9.723,449 

11,178,787 

16,860,040 

18,131,755 

1961 

9,235.548 

10,618,163 

15,900,065 

17,110,512 

1962 

9.895.124 

11,177,802 

17,111,344 

18,207,203 

1963 

8.544.625 

9,810.269 

15,275,697 

16,347,522 

1964 

8.413.030 

9,643,791 

16,191.690 

17,200,329 

1965 

9.568.381 

10,947,240 

17,071,811 

18,268,610 

1966 

10,006.056 

11,433,136 

17,960,068 

19,197,926 

1967 

9.568.871 

10,935,657 

17,398,208 

18,557,439 

1968 

10,658.918 

12,232,791 

19,550,297 

20,845,597 

(13.603,161) 

(22,435,047) 

1969 

11.294,633 

12,953,611 

20,464,474 

21,815,973 

(14,430,709) 

(23,555.847) 

1970 

15,165,455 

14.642,856 

25,269,238 

24,457,976 

1971 

16,228,348 

26.392,175 

1972 

15,588,036 

25,351,110 

1973 

17,047,115 

28,090,848 

1974 

18,149,129 

29.376.492 

1975 

17,943,039 

29,201.619 

1976 

18.078,289 

30,211.944 

Note:  Those  in  parenthesis  are  the  adjusted  figures  from  the  CBS 
Source:   Tables  15-17 


Table  23 


YIELD  PER  HECTARE  OF  WETLAND  PADDY  IN  JAVA  AND  INDONESIA,  1960-1976 
(quintal/ha) 


Java  Indonesia 

— I    

Year         Unadjusted  Adjusted  Unadjusted  Adjusted 


I960 

23.22 

27.88 

24.90 

28.03 

1961 

23.83 

28.67 

24.95 

28.13 

1962 

24.84 

29.40 

■  25.45 

28.34 

1963 

24.37 

29.35 

25.00 

28.02 

1964 

23.99 

28.79 

25.51 

28.40 

1965 

24.78 

29.65 

25.48 

28.53 

1966 

25.48 

30.49 

25.81 

28.90 

1967 

24.73 

29.59 

25.53 

28.49 

1968 

26.10 

31.34 

27.02 

30.09 

(33.73) 

(31.55) 

1969 

27.33 

32.74 

28.09 

31.26 

(35.28) 

(32.82) 

1970 

36.99 

34.66 

1971 

38.70 

35.27 

1972 

37.59 

35.45 

1973 

38.89 

36.67 

1974 

39.77 

37.51 

1975 

39.82 

37.17 

1976 

40.76 

39.14 

Note:  Those  in  parenthesis  are  the  adjusted  figures  from  the  CBS 
Source:   Table  12  and  CBS,  Jakarta 


Table  24 


YIELD  PER  HECTARE  OF  TOTAL  PADDY  IN  JAVA  AND  INDONESIA,  1960-1976 
(quintal/ha) 


Java   Indonesia 


Year 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

1960 

22.51 

26.80 

23,14 

1961 

23.14 

77 

*/  «J*r 

71  10 

25.70 

1962 

24.21 

7H  ^ft 

Zj.  ju 

25.73 

1963 

23.43 

27.84 

77  7n 

1964 

23.02 

71  7n 

25.38 

1 965 

23.72 

28.09 

71  in 

1966 

24.30 

28.73 

71  1^ 

1967 

7R 

71  1  S 

25.42 

1968 

25.00 

29.68 

24.37 

26.74 

(31.90) 

(27.97) 

1969 

26.30 

31.23 

25.54 

28.04 

(33.60) 

(29.39) 

1970 

35.25 

31.06 

30.97 

1971 

36.75 

31.70 

1972 

35.99 

32.10 

1973 

39.18 

33.43 

1974 

38.37 

34.53 

1975 

38.56 

34.37 

1976 

40.46 

36.12 

Note:  Those  in  pitrenthesis  are  the  adjusted  flgures  from  the  CBS 
Source:   Table  14  and  CBS,  Jakarta 


Table  25 


ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATE  OF  YIELD  PER  HECTARE  OF  WETLAND  AND  TOTAL 
PADDY  IN  INDONESIA,  1970-1974 


Yield  Production 
Quintal/ha*    Growth  rate  Ton*        Growth  rate 

1970        1974       (1970-74)         1970  1974  (1970-74) 


Java 
Wetland  paddy 


Unadjusted 

33.34 

39.5 

4.38 

13,247,023 

16.860.403 

6.22 

Adjusted 

Lains 

35.47 

2.77 

13,788,073 

5.16 

CBS 

36.46 

2.06 

14,463,086 

3.91 

Total  paddy 

Unadjusted 

31.86 

38.51 

4.85 

13,787,078 

17,361.122 

5.93 

Adjusted 

Lains 

33.78 

3.33 

14,329,128 

4.92 

CBS 

34.70 

2.64 

15,003,142 

3.72 

Indonesia 

Wetlan4  paddy 

Unadjusted 

32.10 

37.19 

3.75 

21,287,241 

26.476.335 

5.61 

Adjusted 

5.16 

Lains 

33.15 

2.92 

21,650,342 

CBS 

33.95 

2.30 

22,817,312 

3.79 

Total  paddy 

5.00 

Unadjusted 

28.95 

34.11 

4.19 

23,405,459 

28,446,403 

Adjusted 

4.59 

Lains 

29.91 

3.34 

23,772.566 

CBS 

30.44 

2.89 

24,600.683 

3.70 

•   Five  year  average  centered  on  the  years  shown 


Figure  2    PRODUCTION,  AREA  AND  YIELD  PER  HECTARE  OF  PADDY  IN  JAVA 
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Figure  3    PRODUCTION,  AREA  AND  YIELD  PER  HECTARE  OF  PADDY  IN  INDONESIA 
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this  Study.  Consequently,  the  growth  rates  of  yield  per  hectare  and  production 
of  paddy  derived  from  them  were  a  little  bit  lower.  These  differences  were 
resulting  from  different  methods  used  and  different  assumptions  held.  Note 
that  the  CBS  assumed  the  net  harvested  area  was  exactly  equalled  the  gross 
one,  while  it  was  not  true  in  reality.  However,  the  method  used  by  this  study 
was  more  reasonable  either  from  the  econometrics  point  of  view  or  from  the 
practical  way  of  thinking.  Therefore,  the  adjusted  figures  resulting  from  this 
study  were  more  rehable. 


COAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDONE- 
SIA: PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECT 


Sukanto  REKSOHADIPRODJO 


INTRODUCTION 

Because  Indonesia  has  a  developed  petroleum  industry,  its  coal  industry 
was  neglected  for  many  years.  See  Table  1  for  coal  production,  consumption 
and  export-import.  In  1940  coal  production  could  reach  2,000,000  tons.  In 
1979  it  was  only  278,588  tons!  However,  percentage  increase  of  production 
averaged  4.2  per  cent  for  1971  to  1977  and  percentage  increase  of  consumption 
averaged  1.7  per  cent,  so  that  there  was  problem  of  creating  market  for  coal! 

The  country's  relatively  large  coal  resources  would  emerge  as  the  keystone 
of  its  future  national  energy  strategy  in  the  future.  It  is  understood  that  In- 
donesia's total  coal  production  in  1979  was  278,588  tons  and  planned  new 
coal-fired  electric  generating  capacity  over  the  coming  15  years  is  to  more  than 
double  the  total  national  electric  generating  capacity  and  create  a  market  for 
12  million  tons  of  coal  annually  (Table  2)! 

It  is  also  understood  that  Indonesia's  internal  fuel  consumption  has  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  13.1  per  cent  or  the  average  from  1969  to  1979,^  and  cur- 
rently 80  per  cent  of  the  electricity  produced  is  generated  in  oil-fired  facilities. 

Indonesia's  future  energy  plans  are  fixed^  and  it  has  been  determined  that 
wherever  it  is  economically  feasible,  coal  is  to  be  used  instead  of  oil  for  electric 
power  generation.  The  plan  may  create  unexpected  problems  since  the  existing 
coal  mines  are  inefficient,  lacking  demand  because  of  management  and 
organizational  problems,  short  of  transportation  facilities,  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities,  having  rundown  conditions  of  their  machineries,  com- 
paratively having  higher  cost  of  production  in  relation  to  petroleum  produc- 
tion, although  they  have  low  sulphur  coal! 

1  Sec  author's  Energy  Policy  of  Indonesia,  unpublished  report 

2  Department  of  Mines  and  Energy,  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Mining  and  Energy.  Third  Five- 
Year  Development  Plan  1979-1980—1983/1984,  Jakarta,  1979,  pp.  23-26 
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Tible  I 

COAL  PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION.  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  1961-1979 
(metric  tons) 


Consumptions 

Year  Prtxiuctlon 


Coal 

State 

Oas  El. 

Nickel 

Cement 

Tin  In- 

Other 

Cons,  ft 

Total 

Railroad 

works 

works 

dustry 

Industry 

Export 

Import 

1940 

2,000,000 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

300,000 

N.A. 

Export 

• 

1932 

• 

968,900 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

* 

N.A. 

75,134 

293  430 

8  064 

40  037 

68  352 

Kl  A 
IN. A. 

N.A. 

78,492 

261  064 

24,447 

29,980 

49  315 

tit  <7n 

4/1 , BUS 

Kl  A 
IN. A. 

N.A. 

91,804 

272  358 

37  291 

38  020 

46  555 

«|^  'JAA 
J  1^,^44 

IN. A. 

1  AiA 

Export 

N.A. 

88,090 

258  984 

11  644 

36  946 

in  *jn 

13,375 

AA/i  Q")! 

M  A 

rt.A. 

3,119 

Export 

1965 

N.A. 

82,567 

202,203 

11,014 

43,987 

3,492 

11  352 

357  149 

N.A. 

Z,334 

Export 

292,000 

76,099 

147,171 

20,019 

29,110 

12,782 

7,031 

292,232 

N.A. 

IVoT 

208,363 

±  104,(XX) 

ItDo 

175,673 

±  61,000 

1969 

N.A.  see  Ttble  Ii 

176,320 

1071 

198,257 

52,628 

47,725 

* 

51,170 

40,495 

- 

195,606 

10,410 

BA 

OMB 

10g,S2« 

89,731 

1912 

179,972 

59,634 

48,210 

- 

■ 

50,383 

29,305 

3,210 

190,742 

N.A. 

91,2«9 

87,971 

Other  731 

1973 

148,826 

61,873 

39,468 

40,186 

22,360 

4,912 

168,799 

111 

66,98S 

81,841 

briquette 

4,764 

coal 

1974 

136,135 

58,503 

34,160 

39,899 

18,882 

5,315 

136,759 

424 

77,349 

78,803 

+ 

18 

1975 

206,388 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

136,946 

N.A. 

130,293 

76,093 

1976 

182,910 

38,237 

43,257 

6,179 

33,160 

25,326 

5,295 

171,674 

122,739 

60,131 

7,003 

Export 

1977 

230,627 

64,086 

43,053 

12,156 

50,237 

28,776 

5,481 

203,789 

149,607 

81,020 

15,217 

Export 

1978 

264,181 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

177,065 

87,116 

1979 

278,388 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

182,270 

92,318 

Source;   Departemen  Pertambangan  dan  EnergI  R.I.,  Buku  Tahunan  Ptnambangan  Indonesia, 
1975  and  1978  issues 


ffole:   BA  -  Bukit  Asam;      OMB  -  Ombllin 
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Table  la  (Supplement) 


Bukit  Asam  Mine 

Year 

Raw  Production 

yjyfn  use 

Railways 

iin  Mine               Cement  Co. 

Others 

lyW 

112,701 

33,805 

39,895 

9,866  17,184 

547 

1970 

90,984 

27  690 

323 

1971 

108,526 

27^094 

25,142 

40,327 

1972 

91,264 

42,756 

30,791 

27,800 

1,517 

1973 

66,985 

40,550 

24,132 

2,367 

Ombilin  Mine 

Year 

Raw  Production 

Own  Use 

Railways 

El.  Oas  Cement  Co. 

Others 

1969 

69,282 

11,808 

22,067 

1,000  32,054 

2.353 

1970 

77,285 

13,225 

19,439 

41,688 

2,932 

1971 

89,731 

15,409 

49,071 

21,713 

3,537 

1972 

87,971 

17.012 

17,419 

50,383 

3,198 

1973 

81,841 

21,323 

15,361 

40,186 

4,903 

Mahalcam  Mine 

Year 

Raw  Production 

Own  Use 

1969 

8,232 

3,835 

1970 

4,082 

65 

1971 

ceased  prod. 

Market  Con- 
sumption 

5,530 
9,971 


Source:  Departemen  Pertambangan  dan  Energi 


Table  II 


VOLUME  OF  COAL  USED  ANNUALLY  FOR  ELECTRIC  GENERATING  CAPACITY 
1984-1993 


Location  Project  Completion  date         Unit  and  Tons  coal 

Capacity.  MW        used  annually 
(millions) 

West  Java        Suralaya  I.  II  1984/85  2  x  375  2.5 

East  Java  Jatim  I.  II  1986/87  2  x  375  2.5 

West  Java       Suralaya  III.  IV  1988/89  2  x  375  2.5 

West  Java  Suralaya  V  1991  500  3.0 

West  Java       Suralaya  VI,  VII  1992/93  2  x  500  3.0 

3.750  12.0 


Source:  Departemen  Pertambangan  dan  Energi 
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HISTORY  OF  COAL  MINING,  IN  INDONESIA 

The  first  coal  mining  in  Indonesia  began  in  1849  in  Pengaron,  East 
Kalimantan.  N.V.  Oost  Borneo  Maatschappij ,  a  private  enterprise,  started  its 
activities  in  1888  in  Pelarang  about  10  kilometers  southeast  of  Samarinda. 

Coal  mining  in  Sumatra  was  begun  in  1880  at  Sungai  Durian  in  West 
Sumatra.  This  enterprise  failed  because  of  lack  of  transportation.  After 
careful  investigation  during  1868-1873  coal  fields  were  found  and  in  1868  Om- 
bilin  coal  mine  was  opened. 

In  South  Sumatra,  the  1915-1918  exploration  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
Bukit  Asam  coal  mine.  The  Ombilin  and  Bukit  Asam  coal  mines  became  two 
of  the  most  producing  coal  mines  in  Indonesia. 

In  1970  the  two  coal  mines  together  with  the  one  in  Mahakam,  East 
Kalimantan  was  unified  by  FN  Batubara,  the  Coal  State  Enterprise  (establish- 
ed based  on  Government  Regulation  No.  23,  1968).  As  stated  in  Table  1  one 
can  see  coal  production  and  consumption  for  the  year  1961-1979.  The 
1974-1979  plan  was:  1)  to  bring  mines  to  operate  profitably;  2)  to  build  ther- 
mal power  plants  to  use  coal  as  fuel;  3)  to  merge  coal  mines  into  larger  ones; 
and  4)  to  invite  foreign  companies  to  explore  and  invest  in  coal  minings. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  Indonesian  coal  reserves  as  a  whole  have  a 
caloric  value  which  is  much  higher  than  the  crude  oil  reserves  known  at  pre- 
sent. Therefore,  it  would  be  beneficial  if  Indonesian  coal  can  be  developed  and 
utilized  on  a  large  scale,  especially  for  electricity  generation. 

In  addition,  coal  can  also  be  used  as  a  raw  material  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustry and  as  briquette  for  fuel.  In  the  long-term,  the  large  Indonesian  coal 
reserves  can  be  projected  to  produce  gas  and  Uquid  fuels. 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  obtain  overseas  markets  for  coal  especially  in 
ASEAN  countries,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Bangladesh,  etc.^ 

Estimated  coal  production  for  1979/80-1983/84  (Repelita)  is  shown  in 
Table  III  and  projected  internal  coal  demand  for  1975-1980,  1985  is  depicted 
in  Table  IV. 


3    Department  of  Mining  and  Energy,  op.  cit.,  p.  21 
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Table  III 


ESTIMATED  COAL  PRODUCTION  1979/80-1983/84  (1.000  tons)'* 


Yeaf 

Bukit  Asam 
Production  Unit 

Ombilin 

Total 

1979/80 

250 

220 

470 

1980/81 

270 

275 

545 

1981/82 

300 

350 

650 

1982/83 

425 

600 

1,025 

1983/84 

505 

750 

1,255 

Source :   Departemen  Pertambangan  dan  Energi,  Repelita  III 


PLANS  AND  FINANCING 

The  government  plan  as  depicted  in  Table  IV  shows  the  following  schedule 
for  new,  coal-field  electric  generating  capacity. 

PN  Tambang  Batubara,  the  state-owned  coal  enterprise,  presently  operates 
two  coal  mines:  the  Ombilin  mine  in  West  Sumatra  and  the  Bukit  Asam  mine 
in  South  Sumatra.  Bukit  Asam,  which  produced  150.000  tons  of  coal  is  to 
have  its  annual  production  increased  to  2.5  miUion  tons  by  1984.  This  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $  100  million  in  mine  rehabilitation  and  development, 
$  84  million  in  railroad  improvement  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the 
coast,  and  $  85  million  in  a  port  and  sea  transport  system  to  move  the  coal 
from  South  Sumatra  to  the  electric  powerplant  site  in  West  Java.  The  electric 
powerplant  and  transmission  lines  will  cost  an  additional  $  700-800  million.^  A 
multi-million  dollar  contract  for  management  and  engineering  services  for  the 
coal/transportation  portions  of  the  project  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  14 

5  Drs.  Mooy  and  S.  Samadikun  argued  that  coal  development  needs  US$  9  and  $  4  billion, 
respectively 
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Table  IV 


PROJECTED  INTERNAL  COAL  DEMAND,  1975-1980,  1985  (metric  tons) 


Year 

Railways 

Electricity 

Metallurgical 

Other 

Total 

1975 

330,000 

350,000 

52,000 

55.000 

787,000 

1976 

350,000 

350,000 

52,000 

60,000 

812,000 

1977 

380,000 

350.000 

52,000 

70,000 

852,000 

1978 

400,000 

350,000 

52.000 

80,000 

882.000 

1979 

410,000 

350,000 

52,000 

90,000 

902,000 

1980 

435,000 

500,000 

252,000 

loo.oop 

1,128,000 

1935 

300,000 

1,500.000 

252.000 

150.000 

2,202,000* 

Source:   ICT,  Vol.  47,  No.  8,  August  1978.  p.  15 

Note:  *  Excluding  projected  coal  consumption  for  Suralaya  projects 

Table  V 


DATA  OF  SOME  INDONESL^  COALS 


Inherent  Volatile        Fixed  Calorific  value 

moisture  matter        carbon  kg/cal. 


ft 

ft 

per  Kg 

BTU/lb 

Bukit  Asam 

9.9 

1.7 

42.1 

46.3 

6,670 

12,000 

Suban 

1.4 

5.2 

22.4 

71.0 

8.160 

14,300 

Ombilin  A 

5.1 

8.1 

38.1 

48.7 

7,050 

12.800 

OmbilinC 

4.8 

1.1 

42.3 

51.8 

7.710 

13.800 

Sinimar 

16.4 

1.5 

35.4 

46.7 

5.980 

10.700 

Mahalram 

10.0 

6.0 

40 

44.0 

6,500 

11.650 

Total 

Ash  fusion 

Hard  grove 

sulfur 

Pt 

index 

CQ 

Bukit  Asam 

0.13 

1.220 

64 

Suban 

1,450 

89 

Ombilin  A 

0.53 

1.450 

57.8 

Ombilin  C 

0.22 

1.380 

48.3 

Sinimar 

0.4 

1.380 

58 

Maliakam 

0.37 

1,450 

49 

Source:  FSD  A-68  (JakarU).  July  26.  1978 
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Plans  for  the  development  of  the  Ombilin  mine  are  less  advanced. 
Although  the  mine  has  been  producing  coal  since  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
its  reserves  are  not  yet  known  and  have  been  variously  estimated  (from  44  to 
450  million  tons).  Much  of  the  Ombilin  deposit  would  be  accessible  only  by 
underground  mining.  At  the  present  time,  plans  for  development  of  those 
areas  suitable  for  surface  mining  provide  for  increasing  Ombilin's  coal  output 
from  80,000  tons  in  1977  to  140,000  tons  in  1979,  or  enough  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  the  nearby  Padang  Cement  Plant. 

The  Sumitomo  Mining  Company  studied  the  economic  feasibility  of  ex- 
panding Ombilin's  production  to  1  million  tons  annually  with  much  of  the  in- 
crease intended  for  export  (to  Japan). 

Shell  Mijnbouw  estimated  that  the  Bangka  Mine,  in  South  Sumatra  has 
10,000  million  tons  of  reserve,  and  will  be  economically  feasible  in  the  mid  or 
late  1980's.  Data  of  some  Indonesian  coals  (air  dried  basis)  are  shown  in  Table 
V. 

What  makes  coal  undeveloped  so  far?  In  addition  to  the  real  phenomenon 
that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  that  has  to  be  done,  including  prevention  of 
(sulfur  dioxide)  pollution  to  the  environment,  the  mere  facts  are  that  location 
hinders  coal  use.  The  source  is  in  Sumatra  the  consumer  using  energy  derived 
from  coal  is  in  Java.  Furthermore,  if  coal  equivalent  value  is  transferred  to  an 
opportunity  cost  of  $  65  per  ton,  oil  is  $  37  per  barrel.^  Power  generation  costs 
could  end  up  higher  if  coal  is  utilized.  Last  but  not  least,  the  development  of 
coal  mining  involves  a  long  lead  time. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Indonesia's  coal  reserves  is  abundant  and  plans  for  use  of  coal  is  very  am- 
bitious. However,  the  facilities  available  in  the  coal-mining  fields  are 
restricted:  management  and  organizational  problems  hinder  coal  mining  ac- 
tivities, the  enterprise  exploiting  coal  is  in  a  loss  for  several  years  and  lacks  of 
capital.  Coal  marketability  is  not  so  promising.  Therefore,  foreign  investors 
are  discouraged.  The  development  of  coal  utilization  in  Indonesia  may  take 
sometimes,  unless  the  cost  of  using  coal  is  less  than  the  cost  of  using  oil  for 
energy  generating  purposes.  However,  some  actions  need  to  be  undertaken 


6   Only  if  price  of  oil  becomes  $  65  per  barrel,  that  is  in  1983/84,  would  the  use  of  coal  be  of 
indifference  to  use  of  oil,  cet.par.  cost  of  coal  is  constant  at  $  65  per  ton. 
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now  to  plan  the  utilization  of  coal  for  it  is  understood  that  the  use  of  coal  car- 
ries with  it  a  long  lead-time.  The  first  step  is  to  rehabilitate  production 
facilities  and  improve  the  marketability  of  coal. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  ACRONYMS 
IN  JOURNALESE  INDONESIAN 


Michael  SMITHIES 


Abbreviations  would  seem  to  be  as  inseparable  from  modern  life  as  infla- 
tion. As  national  and  inter-national  administrative  structures  expand  so  the 
simultaneous  extension  of  commonly  encountered  abbreviations  accelerates. 
Dictionaries  are  compiled  of  the  more  common  terms,  but  inevitably  such 
works  of  reference  are  out  of  date  even  before  they  appear.* 

Some  nations  take  more  easily  to  the  uninhibited  use  of  abbreviations  than 
others.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  since 
by  their  nature  these  are  covering  contemporary  events  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  a  readily  understood  form  of  shorthand  both  reduces  space  and  confers 
official  status  on  newly  emerging  organisations.  Quality  periodicals  commonly 
introduce  an  abbreviation  or  an  acronym  in  brackets  after  the  first  full-length 
mention,  and  thereafter  the  same  article  will  use  the  contracted  form. 
However,  journalists  tend  to  expect  readers  to  have  good  memories  and  the 
contracted  form  without  the  introduction  of  the  full  form  is  eventually 
adopted  in  many  daily  or  weekly  newspapers. 

Contemporary  Indonesian  journalism  is  much  given  to  a  widespread  use  of 
abbreviations.  In  this  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  reflect  daily  Indonesian  Hfe:  fami- 
ly planning,  keluarga  berencana,  is  invariably  referred  to,  even  in  conversa- 
tion, as  KB.  The  full  Indonesian  term  for  'brassiere'  is  often  unknown,  since 
the  article  is  always  referred  to  as  'BH'.  The  fears  associated  with  the  events  of 
1965  and  their  aftermath  has  led  people  to  avoid  using  the  word  Komunis  and 
say  instead  TKI'  (Partai  Komunis  Indonesia). 


1    An  example  of  such  a  dictionary  in  Indonesian  in  the  Kamus  Singkatan  dan  Akronim  yang 
Dipergunakan  di  Indonesia  by  A.  Morzes  Bruyns  published  by  Ichtiar  in  Jakarta  in  1970 
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An  examination  was  made  of  the  four  April  1979  issues  of  Tempo,  a  widely 
read  and  reasonably  authoritative  weekly,  modelled  on  Time  Magazine,  and 
revealed  the  use  of  196  different  abbreviations,  approximately  50  per  issue, 
These  can  be  divided  into  four  main  groups:  widely  used  abbreviations,  com- 
monly understood  political  and  administrative  abbreviations  (the  difference 
being  that  they  are  recognised  if  not  necessarily  used  in  daily  situations),  ab- 
breviations with  explanations  given,  and  uncommon  abbreviations  used 
without  explanation.  It  is  of  course,  perfectly  possible  to  shift  an  entry  from 
one  classification  to  another,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view,  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  be  reasonably  objective  in  this  potentially  arbitrary 
classification. 

The  first  category  of  widely  used  abbreviations,  totalling  49,  can  be  sub- 
divided into: 

(a)  educational  institutions  (12)  e.g.  U.I.  for  Universitas  Indonesia,  UGM  for 
Universitas  Gajah  Mada  (the  country's  two  most  prestigious  universities, 
respectively  in  Jakarta  and  Yogyakarta),  SD  for  Sekolah  Dasar,  Primary 
School; 

(b)  geographical  terms  (9)  e.g.  Jl.  for  jalan,  R.I.  for  Republik  Indonesia,  A.S, 
for  Amerika  Serikat,  USA,  RRC  for  Republik  Rakyat  Cina  or  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Tg  for  tanjung,  promontory,  NTT  for  Nusa  Tenggara 
Timur,  East  Lesser  Sunda  Islands; 

(c)  professional  designations  (8)  e.g.  Prof,  and  Dr.,  both  in  international  use; 
Ny  for  nyonya,  'Mrs',  Sdr  for  saudara,  'gentlemen',  WTS  for  wanita  tuna 
susila,  'prostitute'; 

(d)  phrases  (7)  e.g.  a.l.  for  antara  lain,  'and  other  things',  DKK  for  dan 
kawan-kawan,  'and  friends',  HUT  for  hari  ulang  tahun,  'anniversary'. 

The  remainder  (13)  form  no  clear  categories,  but  are  mixed,  including  ab- 
breviations from  a  religious  context  like  s.w.t.,  salla  'llahu  alaihi'  wata'  alat 
(may  Allah  bless  him  and  give  him  peace),  from  sport,  as  with  PBSI,  Persa- 
tuan  Bulu  Tangkis  Seluruh  Indonesia,  the  All  Indonesian  Badminton  Associa- 
tion, and  entertainment,  like  TVRI,  Televisi  Republik  Indonesia.  For  entries 
were  accounted  for  by  the  commonly  used  basic  abbreviation  R.S.  for  Rumah 
Sakit,  hospital. 

The  second  group  of  commonly  understood  political  and  administrative 
abbreviations,  generally  recognised  if  not  always  specially  known  in  full, 
totalled  41. 

They  can  be  broken  down  into  three  sub-groups: 
(a)  abbreviations  for  administrative  entities  (26)  e.g.  DKI  for  Daerah  Khusus 
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Ibukota,  'National  Capital  District',  KBN  for  Kantor  Bendahara  Negara. 
•Office  of  State  Finance',  PLN  for  Perusahaan  Listrik  Negara,  State  Elec- 
tricity Enterprise; 

(b)  abbreviations  for  political  entities  (10)  e.g.  BUUD  for  Badan  Usaha  Unit 
Desa,  'Village  Group  Effort  Unit',  G30S  for  Gerakan  30  September. 
(Communist)  Movement  of  30  September  (1965),  PM  for  Perdana 
Menteri,  'Prime  Minister'; 

(c)  military  and  police  abbreviations  (5)  e.g.  ABRI  for  Angkatan  Bersenjata 
Republik  Indonesia  'Indonesian  Armed  Task  Forces',  LLAJR  for  Lalu 
Lintas  Angkutan  Jalan  Raya  'State  Highway  Police'. 

The  third  group,  abbreviations  with  explanations  given,  totalled  43.  The 
largest  sub-grouping  within  this  category  related  to  associations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  e.g.  BKK  Badan  Koordinasi  Kemahasiswaan  'Student  Affairs  Coor- 
dination Group',  PPMT  Perkumpulan  Penyantun  Mata  Tunanetra 
'Benevolent  Association  for  the  Blind',  P4D  Panitia  Penyelesaian  Perselisihan 
Perburuhan  Daerah  'District  Committee  for  Arranging  Labour  Agreements'. 
This  last  is  also  an  example  of  the  introduction  of  numerals  to  indicate  a 
repeated  letter,  the  most  curious  of  these  encountered  being  BP7  Badan  Pem- 
bina Pelaksanaan  Pendidikan  Pedoman  Penghayatan  dan  Pengamalan  Pan- 
casila  'Group  of  Trainers  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Living  and  Practice  of  Pan- 
casila' . 

There  was  no  clear  pattern  for  the  other  examples  found  in  this  third 
group.  Agri-business  had  seven  entries  e.g.  GKG  Gabah  Kering  Giling  'Rice 
Husking',  NBRTT  Nilai  Batas  Rata-rata  Tertinggi  'Average  highest  value  per 
year'.  There  were  six  administrative  entries  e.g.  PKK  for  Pembinaan  Kese- 
jahteraan  Keluarga  'Construction  of  Family  Prosperity',  five  abbreviations 
related  to  particular  geographically  fixed  entities  e.g.  PRAB  for  Pusat  Reaktor 
Atom  Bandung  'Bandung  Atomic  Reactor  Centre'  and  four  were  abbrevia- 
tions of  international  organisations  in  English  e.g.  IAEA  'Internationa! 
Atomic  Energy  Authority'. 

The  last  category,  uncommon  abbreviations  used  without  explanations, 
numbering  63,  inevitably  caused  the  most  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  readily  possible  to  decide  what  the  abbreviations  stood  for.  Nine  entries 
were  for  English  language  originals  e.g.  IBRD  for  'International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development',  and  two  were  Dutch  e.g.  CV  for  'Com- 
manditaire  Vennootschap'  (Ltd.).  The  largest  grouping  referred  to  ad- 
ministrative entities  or  practices,  as  one  might  expect  e.g.  BSF  for  Badan  Sen- 
sor Film  'Film  Censor  Board',  SIP  for  Suratljin  Pembangunan  'Building  Per- 
mit'. Associations  were  well  represented  e.g.  HMI  for  Himpunan  Mahasiswa 
Indonesia  'Indonesian  Students  Association',  as  were  specific  institutions  e.g. 
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TMII  for  Taman  Mini  Indonesia  Indah  'Mini  Indonesia  Gardens  (Jakarta)'. 
Inevitably,  however,  this  category  gave  rise  to  possible  confusion.  PU  can 
stand  for  Pekerjaan  Umum  'Public  Works',  Pejabat  Utama  'High  Official', 
or  Pembantu  Utama,  'Secretary  General  of  a  Ministry'.  Some  were  of  surpris- 
ing obscurity  e.g.  HPH  for  Hak  Penebangan  Hutan  'Forest  Tree  Felling 
Rights',  BBSA  for  'Bangka  Biliton  Sports  Association'.  Readers  of  these  ab- 
breviations would  have  to  be  extremely  well-informed,  and  some  terms  were  of 
immediate  topicality  e.g.  NKK  for  Normalisasi  Kehidupan  Kampus  'Nor- 
malisation of  Campus  Life'. 

Abbreviations  then  are  part  of  the  readily-accepted  if  not  necessarily  readi- 
ly understood  shorthand  of  reporter's  writing  for  Tempo  which  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  better  Indonesian  journalistic  writing.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Indonesian  journalists  are  very  different  from  those  of  some  other 
countries  in  this  respect:  while  English  language  periodicals  on  the  whole  tend 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  proliferation  of  unexplained  abbreviations,  French 
newspapers,  for  example,  appear  to  delight  in  their  use.  Both  France  and  In- 
donesia have  strongly  entrenched  and  somewhat  authoritarian  bureaucracies, 
but  whether  the  reason  for  the  generous  use  of  abbreviations  can  be  attributed 
to  this  cause  must  be  a  matter  for  speculation  and  substantiation. 

The  Indonesian  delight  in  acronyms  is  exceptional.  They  are  so  widely  used 
that  the  originals  from  which  they  are  contracted  tend  to  be  forgotten. 
Monas  appears  on  direction  indicators  in  Jakarta,  so  that  one  would  be 
forgiven  for  thinking  it  to  be  a  quarter,  like  Menteng,  rather  than  the  reduced 
form  of  Monumen  Nasional,  the  National  Monument  (both  words,  incidental- 
ly, are  unnecessary  imports  into  the  language:  tugu  negara  would  be  the  more 
native  term).  Soekarno  loved  coining  these  forms.  The  state  was  to  be  run  on 
the  basis  of  Nasakom,  that  is  nasionalis,  agama,  komunis,  a  combination  of 
nationalism,  religion  and  communism;  this  he  changed  after  the  attempted 
coup  in  1965  to  Nasasos,  when  sosialis  replaced  komunis.  He  denounced 
Nekolim,  the  unholy  alliance  of  neo-colonialism  and  imperiaUsm,  and  ex- 
horted the  nation  to  berdikari  which  is  the  now  accepted  term  for  self-reliance, 
but  is  contraction  of  berdiri  di  atas  kaki sendiri,  'to  stand  one  one's  own  feet'. 
The  Soekarno  linguistic  tradition  lives  on;  a  post-Soekarno  acronym  in  wide 
use  was  tapol,  from  tahanan  politik,  'political  prisoner'. 

Indonesia  is  not  in  alone  making  use  of  acronyms.  A  number  have  passed 
into  everyday  speech  in  English,  for  example,  radar.  The  number  of  congres- 
sional delegations  visiting  U.S.  Missions  abroad  in  1979  was  so  great  that  the 
term  'codel'  was  coined  to  cope  with  the  flow^  and  the  new  Conservative 


2  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  31  August  1979 
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government  in  Britain  the  same  year  launched  an  attack  on  'quangos':  this  was 
an  attempt  at  economy  by  reducing  or  eliminating  ^asi-crutonomous  /lon- 
^overnmental  organisations. 

Indonesian  acronyms  tend  to  be  made  up  of  the  first  syllable  of  each  con- 
stituent word  (as  in  the  examples  already  given,  mo-nas,  ta-pol)  but  occa- 
sionally variants  are  introduced,  usually  for  ease  of  pronunciation  (as  in  ber- 
di-ka-ri  instead  of  ber-di-ka-se(n)).  In  this,  these  are  not  acronyms  as  the  term 
is  normally  understood,  being  only  the  initial  letters  of  words  in  a  phrase,  like 
SEATO  for  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation;  nor  are  they  cHpped  words 
like  lab  for  laboratory  or  pram  for  perambulator.  They  could  loosely  be  called 
contractions,  but  this  implies  as  spoken  reduction  of  a  written  form,  as  in  the 
English  you'd  or  the  Indonesian  tapi  for  tetapi  'but'.  The  term  'syllabic 
acronyms'  seems  to  be  appropriate  for  this  very  Indonesian  form  of  contrac- 
tion by  taking  elements  of  the  different  constituent  words. 

The  tendency  to  form  syllabic  acronyms  in  Indonesian  may  be  caused  in 
part  by  the  disyllabic  nature  of  almost  all  indigenous  Indonesian  vocabulary 
and  indeed  the  vocabulary  of  Austronesian  languages  generally.  These 
languages  therefore  lend  themselves  unusually  well  to  the  formation  of  new 
words  from  acronyms  which  being  for  the  most  part  disyllabic  themselves  look 
and  sound  like  'true'  Indonesian  words  and  so  tend  to  pass  rapidly  into  the 
language  with  the  status  of  words  in  their  own  right.  Because  Monas  sounds  as 
authentic  a  name  of  a  quarter  as  Menteng,  only  some  fifteen  years  after  the 
building  of  the  National  Monument  it  can  be  accepted  as  such.  The  process  is 
probably  encouraged  by  the  way  in  which  these  acronyms  are  so  often  made  up 
of  the  first  syllable  of  two  words  in  a  phrase  so  that  they  are  not  only  in  conse- 
quence disyllabic  but  also  frequently  phonetically  quite  acceptable  to  the  In- 
donesian ear. 

Although  examples  can  be  found  in  other  languages  of  syllabic  acronyms, 
it  is'their  proliferation  in  contemporary  Indonesian  that  is  astounding.  In  the 
same  four  issues  of  Tempo  (April  1979)  as  were  examined  for  abbreviations, 
113  acronyms  of  this  type  were  found,  or  nearly  thirty  per  issue.  Only  thirteen 
carried  explanations,  and  these  were  largely  confined  to  groupings  e.g. 
IKOSIS  from  Ikatan  Organisasi  Siswa  Intra  Sekolah,  the  Union  of  Students 
Unions,  or  to  agencies  e.g.  BAPPEDA  from  Badan  Perencanaan  Pem- 
bangunan  Daerah,  the  Agency  for  Planning  District  Development.  Some  of 
these  explained  syllabic  acronyms  referred  to  concepts,  as  in  B ANODES  for 
Pembangunan  Desa,  Village  Development,  some  to  educational  institutions 
e.g.  UNHAS  from  Universitas  Hasanuddin,  the  state  university  in  Ujung  Pan- 
dang,  and  one  at  least  seemed  a  deliberate  coining  for  coining's  sake- 
MATAKIN  from  Majelis  Tinggi  Agama  Khonghucu  Indonesia,  the  Indone- 
sian High  Council  for  the  Confucius  Religion. 
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The  remaining  100  syllabic  acronyms  were  introduced  without  explanation 
and  readers  on  approximately  25  occasions  in  each  issue  (rather  more  in  fact, 
since  several  acronyms  were  repeated  in  more  than  one  issue)  were  either  ex- 
pected to  know  or  to  be  able  to  guess  at  their  meanings.  The  categories  into 
which  these  syllabic  acronyms  can  be  divided  broadly  follow  those  to  be  found 
in  the  abbreviations  mentioned  above,  that  is  organs  of  administration, 
politics,  the  military,  associations,  professions,  educational  institutions  or 
geographical  terms. 

Geographical  terms  like  JABAR  from  Jawa  Barat,  West  Java,  or 
SULTENG  from  Sulawesi  Tengah,  Central  Celebes,  are  very  commonly  used 
in  writing  and  present  no  difficulty.  They  have  never  by  this  author  been  heard 
in  speech,  though  one  instance  was  reported  of  the  term  TATOR  being  heard, 
from  Tanah  Toraja,  the  Toraja  District  much  visited  by  the  more  intrepid 
tourists.  Professions  like  DUBES,  from  Duta  Besar,  Ambassador,  associa- 
tions like  PERADIN,  from  Persatuan  Advokat  Indonesia,  the  Indonesian 
Lawyers  Association,  centres  like  WITEL  from  Wilayah  Telepon,  Telephone 
Area,  are|all|to  be|  expected.  But  the  overwhelming  bulk  related  to  organs  of 
the  state,  either  in  positions,  e.g.  WAPERDAM,  Wakil  Perdana  Menteri, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  or  organisations  e.g.  DEPLU  from  Departemen  Luar 
Negeri,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  organs  of  control  e.g.  DAN- 
DIM,  from  Komandan  Daerah  Militer,  District  Military  Commander.  Only 
thirteen  out  of  one  hundred  were  not  in  this  general  category,  and  six  of  these 
were  geographical  terms;  but  even  these  are  in  fact  representative  of  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  state. 

Whilst  it  is  not  surprising  in  a  state  as  large  as  Indonesia  to  find  this  coining 
of  words  primarily  relates  to  organisations  of  bureaucratic  control,  what  is^ 
remarkable  is  that  many  form  awkward  groups  of  consonantal  clusters,  unlike 
the  normally  mellifluous  Indonesian  from  which  they  are  derived.  Words  like 
HANKAMNAS,  KANWIL  DEPAG,  MENHANKAM,  OPSTIBPUS, 
SEKNEG  and  especially  PANGKOPKAMTIP  (Panglima  Komando  Operasi 
Pemulihan  Keamanan  dan  Ketertiban,  Director,  Command  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Secui  'ty  and  Order)  are  commonly  used  but  uniformly  unattractive  in 
sound. 

A  reference  to  George  Orwell's  appendix  to  Nineteen-Eighty-Four,  which 
he  entitled  'The  Principles  of  Newspeak'^  may  be  relevant  here.  Newspeak  had 
three  vocabularies:  Vocabulary  A  was  for  basic  everyday  needs,  C  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  terms,  but  Vocabulary  B  "consisted  of  words  which  had 

3   George  Orwell  1984.  First  published  by  Seeker  and  Warburg,  London,  1949.  The  Appendix 
'The  Principles  of  Newspeak'  appeared  as  an  integral  part  of  the  novel. 
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been  deliberately  constructed  for  political  purposes".  They  were  always  com- 
pounds and  were: 

"a  sort  of  verbal  shorthand,  often  packing  whole  ranges  of  ideas  into  a  few  syllables....  They 
consisted  of  two  or  more  words,  or  portions  of  words,  welded  together  in  an  easily  pro- 
nounceable form." 

Orwell  goes  on  to  point  out  that  a  great  many  were  euphemisms;  thus  Minipax, 
the  Ministry  of  Peace,  was  in  fact  the  Ministry  of  War: 

"The  name  of  every  organisation,  or  body  of  people  or  doctrine,  or  country,or  institution, 
or  public  building,  was  invariably  cut  down  to  this  familiar  shape." 

so  that  Records  Department  became  Recdep.  The  words  were  equally  stressed 
and  their  use  became  independent  of  consciousness.  They  had  a  harsh  sound 
and  a  certain  wilful  ugliness. 

These  characteristics  of  Newspeak  (which  contrasted  with  the  Oldspeak  of 
Standard  English)  have  something  in  common  with  Indonesian  syllabic 
acronyms  used  for  organs  of  the  state.  MINIPAX  can  be  compared  to,  say, 
MENHANKAM,  the  Defence  and  Security  Minister,  RECDEP  with  DEP- 
DAGRI,  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Orwell's  FICDEP,  the  Fiction 
Department,  sounds  remarkably  like  RISTEK,  the  Research  and  Technology 
Ministry. 

There  is  a  major  difference  between  Newspeak  and  Indonesian  syllabic 
acronyms,  and  that  is  that  Newspeak  was  meant  to  be  spoken  as  well  as  writ- 
ten, whereas  the  syllabic  acronyms  so  widely  used  in  written  journalese  In- 
donesian have  not  yet  commonly  passed  into  the  spoken  language.  This 
however  may  come.  Still  used  half  as  a  joke,  the  term  TAPOL  could  be  heard, 
as  well  as  read.  It  is  unthinkable  to  address  the  Deputy  President  of  the  coun- 
try as  'Bapak  Wapres'  but  this  may  come.  Even  in  one  of  the  issues  of  Tempo 
under  examination  (IX  no.  7)  there  was  a  letter  (name  and  address  withheld)  in 
which  the  phrase  'Bapak  Mendagri'  appeared,  which  was  respectfully  address- 
ed to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  the  term  can  be  used  in  let- 
ters in  direct  reference  to  the  holder  of  the  office,  then  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  term  is  used  in  speech  as  well. 

Syllabic  acronyms  in  Indonesian,  then,  are  contractions  largely  used  in 
written  journalistic  reference  to  the  organs  of  state  control  and  administration, 
but  they  may  well  be  on  their  way  to  being  used  in  everyday  speech  as  well. 
Whereas  Orwell's  Newspeak  was  invented  and  propagated  by  the  state  itself, 
Indonesian  syllabic  acronyms  seems  to  be  largely  introduced  by  journalists 
devising  a  shorthand  for  often  lengthy  terms.  However,  the  constractions  are 
also  used  by  the  administration  itself,  though  whether  they  have  their  origin 
there  is  questionable.  Syllabic  acronyms  in  Indonesian  are  widely  used,  enjoy 
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great  popularity  and  far  from  showing  signs  of  decreasing  are  being  continual- 
ly created  to  encompass  new  institutional  terminologies. 

Contracted  forms,  as  straightforward  abbreviations  or  as  syllabic 
acronyms,  enjoy  such  wide  currency  in  Indonesia  that  the  original  full  form  of 
the  term  contracted  is  sometimes  forgotten  or  may  be  unknown  by  the  reading 
public.  It  is  possible  that  both  abbreviations  and  syllabic  acronyms  are  begin- 
ning to  be  used  in  speech  as  well  as  in  writing.  Whether  this  indicates  the 
strength  of  the  administration,  the  power  of  the  written  word,  or  something 
other,  is  open  to  conjecture.  What  is  beyond  dispute  is  that  the  widespread  use 
of  these  forms  makes  it  difficult  even  for  educated  Indonesians,  who  are  not 
well  within  the  administrative  or  business  elite  where  these  terms  are  current, 
to  understand  fully  any  one  issue  of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  which  has 
recourse  to  this  shorthand,  which  most  use.  If  explanations  were  invariably 
given  on  the  first  introduction  of  a  contraction,  in  any  article  there  would  of 
course  be  no  problem.  But  this  stage  has  long  since  been  passed;  one  knows,  or 
can  guess,  or  reads  on.  Contractions  are  now  as  Indonesian  as  sambal. 
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AC  air  conditioner/-ing 

a.l.  antara  lain  and  other  things 

AS  Amerika  Serikat  USA/United  States 

ASRI  Akademi  Seni  Rupa  Indonesia  Indon.  Art  Academy  (Yogya) 
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cs 

cum  suis  (Latin) 

with  his  friends 

DKK 

dan  kawan-kawan 

and  friends 

Dr. 

doktcr 

Dr.  Doctor 

Drs 

doktorandus 

M.A. 

dsb 

dan  sebagainya 

etc. 

dst 

dan  seterusnya 

and  so  on 

FKUI 

Fakultas  Kedokteran  UI 

Medical  Faculty,  UI 

FKGUI 

Fakultas  Kedokteran  Oigi,  UI  Dental  Faculty,  UI 

HUT 

hari  ulang  tahun 

anniversary 

IKIP 

Institut  Kcguruan  dan  Ilmu 

Teachers  Traimng  College 

Pendidikan 

IPB 

Institut  Pertanian  Bogor 

Bogor  Agriculture  College 

Ir. 

Insinyur 

engineer 

IR 

International  Rice  (Research 

number  of  rice  variety 

Inst.) 

ITB 

institut  leKnoiogi  uanaung 

Bandung  Technology  Institute 

T1 
Jl 

jalan 

road 

Kompl. 

kompleks 

centre 

NTT 

Nusa  Tenggara  Timur 

East  Lesser  Sunda  Islands 

Ny. 

nyonya 

Mrs. 

PBSI 

Persatuan  Bulu  Tangkis 

All  indon.  Uadminton 

Seluruh  Indonesia 

Association 

PH 

puingan  hitam 

long  playing  record  (LP) 

Prof. 

profesor 

Prop. 

propinsi 

province 

PSSI 

i^ersatuan  oepaK  ooia  oeiu- 

inaonesian  rootoau 

ruh  Indonesia 

Association 

FT 

Perseroan  Terbatas 

limited  liability  company 

(Ltd.,  Inc.,  rty.) 

RI 

KcpuDUC  inaoncsia 

inuonesian  tvcpuuuc 

Rp. 

rupiah 

(currency) 

RRC 

KepuDiiK  Kalcyat  Cuia 

Chinese  People's  Republic 

RS 

rumah  sakit 

hospital 

RSCM 

RS  Cipto  Mangunkusumo 

(name) 

RSU 

Ra  Umum 

public  hospital 

RSUP 

RS  Umum  Pusat 

public  hospital  centre 

SD 

aekoian  uasar 

primary  school 

Sdr. 

saudara 

gentlemen 

Sdri. 

saudari 

ladies 

SH 

Sarjana  Hukum 

LL.B. 

SMEA 

Sekolah  Menengah  Ekonomi 

senior  high  school  of 

Atas 

economics 

SLP 

Sekolah  Lanjutan  Pertama 

lower  secondary  school 

s.w.t. 

salla  'llahu'  alaihi'  wata' 

may  Allah  bless  him  and 

alat  (Arabic) 

give  him  peace 

Tg. 

tanjung 

promotory 

TIM 

Taman  Ismail  Marzuki 

(Jakarta  Cultural  Centre) 

Tk. 

tingkat 

level,  class 

TVRI 

Televisi  Republik  Indonesia 

Indon.  TV 

UOM 

Universitas  Oajah  Mada 

CM  University  (Yogyakarta) 

UI 

Universitas  Indonesia 

Indon.  University  (Jakarta) 

WTS 

wanita  tuna  susila 

prostitute 
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b.  Commonly  Understood  Political  and  Administrative  Abbreviations 


Abbreviations  and  Initials 

Approximation  in  English 

ABRI 

Angkatan  Bersenjata  Repu- 

Indon.  Armed  lasK  rorces 

blik  Indonesia 

AD 

Angkatan  Darat 

Armed  Ground  Forces 

BNI 

Bank  Negara  Indonesia 

State  Bank  of  Indonesia 

BRI 

Bank  Rakyat  Indonesia 

Public  Bank  of  Indonesia 

BTI 

Barisan  Tani  Indonesia 

Indon.  Fanners  Group 

BUUD 

Badan  Usana  Unit  Desa 

Village  Group  ciiort  umt 

CPM 

Corps  rolisi  Miiiter 

Military  Police  Corps 

DI 

Darul  Islam 

Fanatical  Muslim  Group  ui 

West  Java 

DKI 

Daerah  Khusus  Ibukota 

National  Capital  District 

DM 

Dewan  Maliasiswa 

Students  Council 

DPR 

Dewan  Perwakilan  Rakyat 

National  Assembly 

DPRD 

Dewan  Perwakilan  Rakyat 

Provincial  Assembly 

Daerah 

DPRDOR 

Dewan  Perwakilan  Rakyat 

•  • 

Provincial  Assembly  Mutual 

Daerah  Ootong  Royong 

Aid 

G30S 

Oerakan  30  September 

Movement  oi  30  September 

(PKI) 

IDI 

Ikatan  Dokter  Indonesia 

Indon.  Doctors'  Union 

KBN 

Kantor  Bendahara  Negara 

(jiiice  oi  state  rinance 

KBRI 

Kedutaan  Bcsar  Republik 

Indonesian  Embassy 

Indonesia 

KK 

Kepala  Keluarga 

ramily  Head 

KONl 

Komite  Olah  Raga  Nasional 

National  Indon.  sports 

Indonesia 

Committee 

KORPRI 

Korps  Pegawai  Negeri  Repu- 

Indonesian Civil  Servants 

blik  Indonesia 

Association 

KTP 

Kartu  Tanda  Penduduk 

Identity  Card 

KUD 

Koperasi  Unit  Desa 

Village  Cooperative  Umt 

LLAJR 

Lalu  Lintas  Angkutan  Jalan 

State  Highway  Police 

Raya 

MA 

Mahkamah  Agung 

Supreme  Court 

MPR 

Majelis  Permusyawaratan 

Provincial  Provisional 

Rakyat 

Council 

NIP 

Nomer  Induk  Pegawai 

Civil  Servant  Number 

PBB 

Persatuan  Bangsa-Bangsa 

U.N.  (United  Nations) 

PDI 

Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia 

Indon.  Democratic  Party 

T3  XT 

r  &  K 

Pendidikan  dan  Kebudayaan 

Education  and  Culture 

PJKA 

Perusahaan  Jawattin  Kereta 

Office  of  State  Railways 

Api 

PKI 

Partai  Komunis  Indonesia 

Indon.  Communist  Party 

PLN 

Perusahaan  Listrik  Negara 

State  Electricity  Enterprise 

PM 

Perdana  Menteri 

Prime  Minister  (PM) 

PON 

Pekan  Olah  Raga  Nasional 

National  Sports  Week 

RUU 

Rancangan  Undang-Undang 

Draft  of  Bill  of  Parliament 

SK 

Surat  Keputusan 

Official  Letter  of  Instruction 

STTB 

Surat  Tanda  Tamat  Bclajar 

School  Leaving  Certificate 

V 
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TNI  Tcntara  Naslonal  Indonesia  Indon.  National  Anny 

UU  Undang  Undang  law,  decree 

'UUD  Undang-Undang  Dasar  Constitution 

WKL  Wakll  Deputy/vice/acting 


c.  Abbreviations  with  Explanations  Given 


Abbreviations  and  Initials 

AA 

AO 
AMS 

BKK 

BP7 


Asia-Afrika 

Asian  Games 

Angkatan  Muda  Siliwangi 

Badan  Koordinasl  Kemaha- 

siswaan 
Badan  Pembina  Pelaksanaan 

Pendldikan  Pedoman 

Penghayatan  dan  Peng- 

amalan  Pancasila 


Approximation  in  English 


Siliwangi  Regiment  Younger 

Generation 
Student  Affairs  Coordination 

Group 

Group  of  Trainers  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Living 
and  Practice  of  Pancasila 


CAT  Carl  Albert  Tomas 

FBSI                              Federasi  Buruh  Seluruh  All  Indon.  Labour 

Indonesia  Federation 

FKP                               Fraksi  Karya  Pembangunan  Section  of  Works  Department 

GKG                               Gabah  Kering  Oiling  rice  husking 

HNSI                               Himpunan  Nelayan  Seluruh  All  Indon.  Fishermen's 

Indonesia  Association 
HPHI                              Himpunan  Penasehat  Hukum  Indon.  Law  Advisory 

Indonesia  Association 
IAEA                             International  Atomic  Energy 

Authority 

ICRP  International  Commission  for 

Radiation  Protection 
IOC  International  Olympic 

Committee 

ISFI                                Ikatan  Sarjana  Farmasi  Indon.  Pharmaceutical 

Indonesia  Students'  Club 

ITS                                 Institut  Teknologi  Surabaya  Surabaya  Technology  Institute 

KIK                                Kredit  Investasi  Kecil  Small  Investment  Credit 

KKN                               Kuliah  Kerja  Nyata  Practical  University  Outreach 

KMS                               Kotamadya  Surabaya  Surabaya  City  Council 

KPI                                 Kesatuan  Pelaut  Indonesia  Indon.  Merchant  Sailors 

LHI                                Lembaga  Humor  Indonesia  Indon.  Humour  Institute 

MIT                                Mahkamah  Islam  Tinggi  Islamic  High  Court 

MPM                               Majelis  Permusyawaratan  Students  Deliberative 

Mahasiswa  Council 

NBRTT/K                         Nilai  Batas  Rata-rata  Average  highest  value  per 

Tertinggi  Tahunan/  year/per  quarter 

Kuartalan 

ONH                               Ongkos  Naik  Haji  Cost  of  becoming  a  Haji 
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PD 
PKK 

PKP 
PLTU 

POVRI 

PPn 
PPMT 

PPRK 

PRAB 

P3M 

P4D 

STE 
STLS 

TPI 
TRI 

VUTW 

YHJA 


Penisahaan  Daerah 
Pembinaan  Kesejahteraan 

Keluarga 
Pusat  Kesenian  Padang 
Pembangkit  Listrik  Tenaga 

Uap 

Pekan  Olah  Raga  Veteran 

Republik  Indonesia 
Pajak  Penjualan 
Perkumpulan  Penyantun 

Mata  Tunanetra 
Persatuan  Pabrik  Rokok 

Kudus 
Pusat  Reaktor  Atom 

Bandung 
Pembinaan  Penelitian  dan 

Pengabdian  pada  Masya- 

rakat 

Panltia  Penyelesaian  Per- 
selisihan  Perburuhan 
Daerah 
Sarung  Tinju  Emas 
Surat  Tanda  Lulus  Sensor 

Tempat  Pelelangan  Ikan 
Tebu  Rakyat  Intensifikasi 

Varietas  Utama  Tahan  We- 
reng 

Yayasan  Haemotologi 
Jasmine  Abidin 


District  UnderUking 
Construction  of  Family 

Prosperity 
Padang  Art  Centre 
Steam  Generator 

Indon.  Veterans  Sports  week 

Sales  Tax 

Benevolent  Association  for 

the  Blind 
Kudus  Cigarette  Factory 

Association 
Bandung  Atomic  Reactor 

Centre 
Detailed  Construction  and 
Service  to  Society 

District  Committee  for 

Arranging  Labour 

Disagreements 
Gold  Boxing  Glove  (award) 
Censor's  Certificate  of 

Approval 
Fish-market 

IntensiHcation  of  the  People's 
Planting  of  Sugarcane 

First  Veiriety  Withstanding 

Rice  Eating  Hoppers 
J.A.  Haemotology  Institute 


d.  Lcsi  Common  Abbreviations  Used  Without  Explanations 


Abbreviations  and  Initials 


Approximations  in  English 


AIP 
APBD 

APBN 

BBM 
BBSA 

Bc.Kn. 
BKAK 

BKPM 


Akademi  Ilmu  Polisi 
Anggaran  Pendapatan 

Belanja  Daerah 
Anggaran  Pendapatan 

Belanja  Negara 
Bahan  Bakar  Minyak 
Bangka  Billiton  Sport 

Association 
Bachelor  Keuangan  Negara 
Badan  Kesenian  Angkatan 

Kepolisian 
Badan  Koordinasi  Penanam- 

an  Modal 


Police  Science  Academy 
District  Estimates  of  Income 

and  Expenditure 
Government  Estimates  of 

Income  and  Expenditure 
Fuels 


B.  Econ. 
Police  Art  Board 

Investment  Coordination 
Board 
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BPO 

BSF 
CSIS 


CV 

DK 

DPD 
DPP 
FISUI 

OBHN 

GPL 
OMNI 

HKBP 

HMI 

HN 

HPH 
lAtti 

IBF 
IBRD 

ICCU 
lOOI 

KIK 
KNPI 

KP 

KPO 

KUH 

KUP 
KUPM 

LPKJ 

MEE 

MKOR 


Badan  Pemeriksa  Otorita 


Badan  Sensor  Film 
Centre  for  Strategic  and 

International  Studies, 

Jakarta 

Commanditaire  Vennootschap  Ltd 
(Dutch) 


Authorization  Investigation 

Board 
Film  Censor  Board 


Dewan  Keamanan 

Dewan  Pimpinan  Daerah 
Dewan  Pimpinan  Pusat 
Fakultas  Ilmu-ilmu  Sosial 

Universitas  Indonesia 
Oaris-garis  Besar  Hainan 

Negara 
Orup  Penyinu  Lagu 
Oerakan  Mahasiswa  Nasional 

Indonesia 
Huria  Kristen  Batak 

Protestan 
Himpunan  Mahasiswa 

Islam 

Hasanuddin  (Batalyon) 

Hak  Penebangan  Hutan 
Institut  Agama  Islam 

Negeri 
International  Badminton 

Federation 

International  Bank  of 

Reconstruction  and 
.  Development 
Intensive  Care  Control  Unit 
Inter-Oovenmiental  Group 

for  Indonesia 
Kredit  Investasi  Kecil 
Komite  Nasional  Pemuda 

Indonesia 
Komite  Pusat 
Kursus  Pendidikan  Guru 
Kitab  Undang-undang 

Hukum 
Kepala  Urusan  Pegawai 
Kantor  Urusan  Penunahan 

Malang 
Lembaga  Pusat  Kesenian 

Jakarta 
Masyarakat  Ekonomi  Eropa 

Musyawarah  Kerja 


(U.N.)  Security  Council 

District  Management  Board 
Central  Management  Board 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  of 
U.I. 

Broad  Guidelines  of  the  Sute 

Policy 
Song  Lovers'  Group 
National  Indon.  Students 

Movement 
Batak  Protestant  Christian 

Group 

Islamic  Students  Association 

H.  Batallion  in  South 

Sulawesi 
Forest  Tree  Felling  Rights 
National  Islamic  Religion 

Institution 


Small  Investment  Credit 
National  Committee  of 

Indon.  Youth 
Central  Committee 
Course  for  Teacher  Education 
Legal  Code 

Head  of  Ovil  Servants  Affairs 
Malang  OfHce  of  Housing 

Affairs 
Jakarta  Art  Centre 

EEC  (European  Economic 

Community) 
Mutual  Aid  Work  (Family 
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(Kekeluargaan)  Ootong 

Spirit)  Meeting 

Royong 

NIAC 

New  International 

Amusement  Centre 

NKK 

Normalisasi  Kehidupan 

Normalisation  of  Campus 

Kampus 

Life 

GAU 

Organisation  of  African 

Unity 

PB 

Pengurus  Besar 

Executive  Board 

FORI 

Persatuan  Guru  R.I. 

Indon.  Teachers  Association 

PI 

Perhimpunan  Indonesia 

Indon.  Association 

Pj 

Pejabat 

Officer 

PK 

Paa'den  Kracht  (Dutch) 

horse  power 

PLTN 

Pembangkit  Listrik  Tenaga 

Nuclear  Electric  Generator 

Nuklir 

PLTN 

Pusat  Listrik  Tenaga 

Nuclear  Electric  Energy 

Nuklir 

Centre 

PNP 

Perusahaan  Negara 

State  Plantation  Company 

Perkebunan 

PP 

Pimpinan  Pusat 

Leadership  Council 

PPD 

Pajak  Pendapatan  Daerah 

District  Income  Tax 

PPP 

Partai  Persatuan  Pembangun- 

United  Development 

an 

Party 

PU 

1.  Pekerjaan  Umum 

Public  Works 

2.  Pejabat  Utama 

high  official 

3.  Pembantu  Utama 

secretary  general  of  a  ministry 

PWI 

Persatuan  Wartawan 

Indon.  Reporters  Association 

Indonesia 

RLS 

Regular  Line  Service 

SEATO 

South  East  Asia  Treaty 

Organisation 

SIP 

Surat  Ijin  Pembangunan 

Building  Permit 

TII 

Tentara  Islam  Indonesia 

Indon.  Islamic  Army 

TMII 

Taman  Mini  Indonesia  Indah 

(Mini  Indonesia  Gardens, 

Jakarta) 

UNHCR 

United  Nations  High 

Commission  for  Refugees 

LIST  2:  'SYLLABIC  ACRONYMS' 

a.  Unexplained  'Syllabic  Acronyms' 

APODETI 

Associagiao  Popular 

Timorese  Popular 

Democratica  Timorese 

Democratic  Association 

(Portuguese) 

BAPPENAS 

Badan  Perencanaan 

Agency  for  Planning 

Pembangunan  Nasional 

National  Development 

BIMAS 

Bimbingan  Masyarakat 

Social  Guidance 

BRIOJEN 

Brigadir  Jenderal 

Brigadier  General 
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BULOO 

DANDIM 

DANREM 

DAN  RES 
DATI 

DEPDAORI 

DEPKES 

DEFLU 

DEPPEN 
DIRJEN 
DIRUT 
DIT 

DOLOO 

bUBES 

FRETILIN 


GOLKAR 
OOLPUT 
HANKAMNAS/ 

HANKAM 
HUMAS 
INFRES 
IFEDA 

IRWILDA 

JABAR 

JATENG 

KADOLOO 

KADAPOL 

KADIN 

KAL-SEL 
KAL-TENO 
KANDEP 
KANWIL  DEFAG 

KASUB 

KASUBDIT 

KEJURNAS 

KENOP  -  13 

KITERM 

KODAK 

KODIM 

KODYA 

KOMRES 

KORAMIL 

LAKSUSDA 

LETKOL 

MAY.  JEN. 


Badan  Urusan  Logistik 
Komandan  Daerah  Militer 
Komandan  Resort  Militer 

Komandan  Resort 
Daerah  Tingkat 
Departemen  Dalam  Negeri 
Departemen  Kesehatan 
Departemen  Luar  Negeri 

Departemen  Fenerangan 
Direktur-Jenderal 
Direktur  Utama 
Direktorat 
Depot  Logistik 
Duta  Besar 

Frente  Revolucionaria  de 
Timor  Leste  Indepence 
(Portuguese) 

Golongan  Karya 

Oolongan  Putih 

Fertahanan  dan  Keamanan 
(Nasionai) 

Hubungan  Masyarakat 

Instruksi  Presiden 

luran  Pemerintah  Daerah 

Inspektur  Wilayah  Daerah 
Jawa  Barat 
Jawa  Tengah 
Kepala  Depot  Logistik 
Kepala  Daerah  Kepolisian 
Kamar  Dagang  dan  Indus- 

tri  Indonesia 
Kalimantan  Selatan 
Kalimantan  Tengah 
Kantor  Departemen 
Kantor  Wilayah  Departemen 

Agama 
Kepala  Sub-Bagian 
Kepala  Sub  Direktorat 
Kejuaraan  Nasionai 
Kebijaksanaan  15  Nopember 
Kepala  Instansi  Terminal 
Komando  Daerah  Kepolisieui 
Komando  Daerah  Militer 
Kota  Madya 
Komando  Resimen 
Komando  Rayon  Militer 
Pelaksana  Khusus  Daerah 
Letnan  Kolonel 
Mayor  Jenderal 


Logistics  Bureau 

District  Military  Conunander 

Commander  of  Military 

Resort 
Resort  Commander 
District  Level 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  Health 
Department  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Information  Department 
Director  General 
Director  General 
Directorate 
Logistic  Depot 
Ambassador 
East  Timor  Independent 

Revolutionary  Front 

Group  Worker 
White  Group 
National  Defence  and 

Security 
Social  Relations 
Presidential  Decree 
Contribution  to  Regional 

Govenmient 
District  Office  Inspector 
West  Java 
Central  Java 
Head  of  Logistic  Depot 
Head  of  District  Police 
Indon.  Chamber  of 

Commerce  and  Industry 
South  Borneo 
Central  Borneo 
Department  Office 
Regional  Office  of 

Department  of  Religion 
Head  of  Sub-Section 
Head  of  Sub-Directorate 
National  Competition 
Order  of  15  November 
Head  of  Generating  Authority 
District  Police  Command 
Command  of  Military  District 
City 

Commando  Regiment 
Military  District  Commando 
Special  District  Officers 
Lieutnant  Colonel 
Major-Geheral 
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MENDAORI 

MENKEU 

MENLU 

MENMUD 

MENHANKAM 

MENPAN 

MENPERDAOKOP 

MENWA 
MUSPIDA 

ORBA 

ORLA 

ORMAS 

OPSTIB(DA) 

OPSTIBPUS 

ORGANDA 

PAN 

PANGDAM 
PANGKOPKAMTIB 


PARPOL 

PASPAL 

PELATNAS 

PELITA 

PELTI 

PEMDA 

PEMILU 

PENGDA 

PENPRES 

PERADIN 

PERTINA 

PERUMNAS 

POL 

POLRI 

PUSKESMAS 

RAKER 

RISTEK 

SEKJEN 

SEKNEG 

SEKWILDA 

SIWO 
SKORWIL 


Menteri  Dalam  Negeri 
Menteri  Keuangan 
Menteri  Luar  Negeri 
Menteri  Muda 
Menteri  Pertahanan  dan 

Keamanan 
Menteri  Penertiban  Aparatur 

Negara 
Menteri  Perdagangan  dan 

Koperasi 
Resimen  Mahasiswa 
Musyawarah  Pimpinan 

Daerah 
Orde  Bam 
Orde  Lama 

Organisasi  Masyarakat 
Operasi  Tertib  (Daerah) 
Operasi  Tertib  Pusat 
Organisasi  Gabungan 

Angkutem  Darat 
Panitia  Anggaran 
Panglima  Komando  Daerah 

Militer 

Panglima  Komando  Operasi 
Pemulihan  Keamanan  dan 
Ketertiban 

Partai  Politik 

Pasti  Alam 

Pemusatan  Latihan  Nasional 
Pembangunan  Lima  Tahim 
Persatuan  Lawn  Tennis 

Indonesia 
Pemerintah  Daerah 
Pemilihan  Umtmi 
Pengawas  Daerah 
Penetapan  Presiden 
Persatuan  Advokat  Indonesia 

Persatuan  Tinju  Nasional 
Perumahan  Nasional 
Polisi 

Polisi  Republik  Indonesia 
Pusat  Kesehatan  Masyarakat 
Rapat  Kerja 
Riset  dan  Teknologi 
Sekretaris  Jenderal 
Sekretaris  Negara 
Sekretaris  Wilayah  Daerah 

Seksi  Wartawan  Olah  Raga 
Staf  Komando  Wilayah 
Angkatan  Laut 


Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Finance 

Foreign  Minister 

Vice  Minister 

Defence  and  Security 
Minister 

State  Minister  of  Ad- 
ministrative Reform 

Minister  of  Trade  and 
Cooperatives 

Students  Regiment 

District  Leaders  Council 

New  Order 
Old  Order 

Community  Organisation 
Operation  Order  (District) 
Centre  for  Operation  Order 
Transport  Organisation 

Budget  Secretary 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Area 

Military  Commandos 
Director,  Command  for  the 

Restoration  of  Security  and 

Order 
Political  Party 
Physics  &  Maths 
National  Training  Centre 
Five  Year  Development  Plan 
Indonesian  Lawn  Tennis 

Association 
Regional  Government 
General  Elections 
Distrirt  Supervisor 
Presidential  Directive 
Association  of  Indonesian 

Lawyers 
National  Boxing  Association 
National  Housing  Authority 
Police 

Republic  of  Indonesia  Police 
People's  Health  Centre 
Working  Meeting 
Research  and  Technology 
General  Secretary 
Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  the  Regional 

District 
Sports  Section  Reporter 
Naval  Staff  Commander 
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SUL-SEL 

Sulawesi  Selatan 

South  Celebes 

SUL-TENO 

Sulawesi  Tengah 

Central  Celebes 

TAP 

Ketetapan 

Decision 

TASPEN 

Tabungan  dan  Asuransi 

Civil  Servants  Savings  and 

Pegawai  Negeri 

Insurance 

UNPAD 

Universitas  Padjadjaran 

(In  Bandung) 

UNSRAT 

Universitas  Sam  Ratulangi 

(In  Celebes) 

WANRA 

Perlawanan  Rakyat 

People's  Opposition 

WAPANOAB 

Wakil  Panglima  Ang- 

Deputy  Commander  Indone- 

katan Bersenjata 

sian  Armed  Forces 

WAPERDAM 

Wakil  Perdana  Menteri 

Deputy  Prime  Minister 

WAPRES 

Wakil  Presiden 

Vice  President 

WITEL 

Wilayah  Telepon 

Telephone  Area 

b.  Explained  'Syllabic  Acronyms' 


BANODES 

Pembangunan  Desa 

Village  Development 

BAPFIDA 

Badan  Pengawasan 

District  Film  Supervisory 

Perfilman  Daerah 

Council 

BAPPEDA 

Badan  Perencanaan 

Agency  for  Planning 

Pembangunan  Daerah 

District  Development 

BATAN 

Badan  Tenaga  Atom 

National  Atomic  Energy 

Nasional 

Organisation 

DEPERTAN 

Direktorat  Perlindungan 

Plant  Protection  Directorate 

Tan  am  an 

OAPKINDO 

Oabungan  Produsen  Karet 

Indon.  Rubber  Producers 

Indonesia 

Association 

QCOSIS 

Ikatan  Organisasi  Siswa 

Union  of  Students  Unions 

Intra  Sekolah 

MAHINDO 

Majelis  Hukum  Indonesia 

Indonesian  Law  Council 

MATAKIN 

Majelis  Tinggi  Agama 

Head  Council  of  Confuscius 

Khonghucu  Indonesia 

Religion 

PUSCADNAS 

Pusat  Cadangan  Nasional 

National  Military  Reserve 

Centre 

UNDANA 

Universitas  Nusa  Cendana 

(In  Kupang) 

UNHAS 

Universitas  Hasanuddin 

(In  Ujung  Pandang) 

YAKARI 

Yayasan  Karyawan  Islam 

Indon.  Muslim  Workers 

Indonesia 

Institute 

RICKETY  STALLS,  ROADSIDE  VEN- 
DORS AND  NOISY  HAWKERS 


R.S.  ROOSMAN 


The  visitor  to  Indonesia  will  not  escape  the  sight  of  endless  rows  of  rickety 
stalls  and  roadside  vendors  congesting  the  main  streets  of  the  cities  -  reminding 
him  of  an  oriental  bazaar  at  the  time  when  Marco  Polo  must  have  seen  Asia. 
However,  different  from  the  romantic  way  the  Italian  voyager  had  described 
his  vicissitudes  in  the  Orient,  the  Indonesian  case  has  a  different  social  and 
economic  background  which  is  caused  by  overpopulation,  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  congested  cities  in  Indonesia  of  to- 
day, in  fact,  a  process  which  is  causing  the  municipal  fathers  headaches  and 
nightmares. 

The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  rural  areas  in  Java  and  elsewhere  has 
worsened  the  economic  situation  over  the  last  two  decades  as  an  endless  influx 
of  unskilled  and  unemployed  villagers  try  to  get  into  the  towns  daily  to  earn 
some  rupiahs.  Java  was  overpopulated  for  a  long  time  and  the  process  of 
villagers  moving  up  to  the  towns  had  already  started  from  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury. Before  World  War  II  Java  with  its  then  45  million  population  was 
already  considered  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in  the  world.  The 
static  development  of  agricultural  Java  had  occured  for  at  least  a  century  as  its 
villagers  -  who  constitute  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its  total  population  -  do  not 
seem  to  alter  their  habit  of  growing  rice  for  their  daily  consumption  rather 
than  cultivating  products  for  the  market.  To  make  things  worse  the  unwritten 
adat  (customary)  law  of  Java  prescribes  an  equal  division  among  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  land  inherited  from  their  deceased  parents.  The  unchecked  in- 
crease of  the  rural  population  cause  the  arable  land  for  each  member  to  shrink 
rapidly  to  the  extent  that  the  small  lots  are  no  longer  worth  cultivating.  The 
owner  either  sells  his  land  and  moves  to  town  or  leaves  it  to  a  relative  to  be 
cultivated.  In  this  process  of  land  alienation  a  few  village  rich  own  ultimately 
large  pieces  of  land  while  the  rural  population  end  up  in  becoming  depossessed 
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and  must  earn  their  living  as  farm  workers.  Moreover,  especially  in  the  last 
three  decades  many  well-to-do  city  dwellers  bought  private  land  owned  by 
villagers  as  they  were  contemplating  of  spending  their  years  of  retirement  in 
the  village  and  have  the  villagers  work  their  land  on  the  basis  of  produce 
sharing.  According  to  the  1971  census  the  total  of  Indonesia's  population  is 
140  million  of  which  75%  are  farmers  more  than  50%  of  whom  are  women.  Of 
these  75%  about  80%  are  landless  farmworkers  who  have  to  find  their  living 
from  working  on  other  people's  fields  or  going  to  towns  as  seasonal  labourers. 

Their  earnings  mount  to  Rp  300, oo  a  day  by  planting  rice,  or  harvesting 
and  hulling  rice  with  the  wooden  rice  pounder  to  the  same  amount  of  payment. 
Otherwise,  they  can  get  -  in  the  traditional  manner  -  a  fifth  of  the  rice  they 
have  harvested  for  the  owner.  ^ 

In  an  agricultural  community  where  the  monetary  factor  is  not  dominant 
-  as  the  Indonesian  village  economy  can  be  typified  with  -  rural  Hfe  can  be 
characterised  as  self-subsistent.  The  Malay  word  dagang  (trade)  means  origi- 
nally "alien",  "foreign",  "not  belonging  to  the  village  sphere"  which  sug- 
gests that  pedagang  (trader)  was  originally  a  stranger  who  went  from  village  to 
village  carrying  goods  with  him  for  sale.  The  Indonesian  farmer  goes  to  town 
to  acquire  goods  he  needs  by  selling  his  produce  at  the  market  and  buying  the 
goods  he  wants.  His  economic  transaction  can  be  projected  as  follows:  Pro- 
duce Money  ->  Goods  whereas  in  the  city  economy  the  deal  looks  different- 
ly as  follows:  Money  ->  Goods  or  Money  ->■  Goods  Money.  The  formation 
of  village  markets  occurs  by  choosing  open  spaces  along  the  roads,  preferably 
where  many  people  come  together  or  pass  by  which  is  usually  the  intersection. 
Nowadays  the  villagers  who  bring  their  produce  to  town  will  similarly  t)ost 
themselves  at  intersections  where  pedestrian  traffic  is  heavy  and  sometimes  is 
coming  from  five  directions  (kakilima),  a  term  after  which  roadside  vendors  in 
Indonesia  are  referred  as  pedagang  kakilima.  Disregarding  regulations  of 
pedestrian  traffic  in  the  cities  and  towns  these  roadside  vendors  consequently 
are  narrowing  the  space  reserved  for  pedestrian  traffic.  With  reference  to  the 
capital  city,  in  a  ceremony  commemorating  the  end  of  the  Moslem  fasting 
Jakarta  Provincial  Governor  Tjokropranolo  appealed  to  the  roadside  stall 
owners  "not  to  be  greedy  in  occupying  the  space  reserved  for  traffic  and  pe- 
destrians, and  to  be  disciplined  in  keeping  the  sites  they  occupy  clean". ^  So  far 


1  "Tenaga  Kerja  Wanita  di  Pedesaan"  (Women  Labour  in  the  Villages)  by  Mrs.  Utami  Sdj., 
Suara  Rakyat,  30  November  1980 

2  "Pedagang  Kakilima  Jaga  Disiplin  dan  Kebersihan"  (Roadside  Vendors  should  Maintain 
their  Discipline  and  Cleanliness),  Sinar  Harapan,  15  October  1979;  A  similar  appeal  was 
made  by  the  mayor  of  Semarang  in  Central  Java,  see:  "Pedagang  Jangan  Tak  Acuh  Ter- 
hadap  Lingkungan"  (Vendors  should  not  be  Careless  about  their  Environment),  Suara 
Karya,  3  November  1980 
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the  city  police  -  despite  holding  regular  razzias  on  these  vendors  -  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  discouraging  them  from  blocking  the  roadsides.  Their  numbers 
are  too  many  and  police  personnel  are  too  few.  The  local  governments  have 
implemented  the  "Peraturan  Daerah  "  (Regional  Provision)  No.  3,  1972,  by 
confiscating  their  goods  and  taking  them  to  court  for  not  obeying  the  regula- 
tion on  keeping  pedestrian  traffic  free.^  Even  with  reserving  space  for  them  in 
concrete  market  buildings  constructed  by  the  local  government  it  cannot  be 
prevented  that  these  vendors  return  to  the  prohibited  sites  since  outside  the 
market  peripheries  vendors  do  not  have  to  pay  retributions. 

The  Jakarta  Capital  City  government  managed,  however,  to  collect 
retributions  totalhng  4.141.659,00  over  1980  from  the  "Kakilima"  Sector. 
A  city  regulation  requires  that  a  daily  retribution  of  Rp  150,oo  should  be  paid 
by  the  Stall  Keepers  who  operate  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  market  estabUsh- 
ment,  and  Rp  130,oo  for  others.'* 

There  are  reportedly  100.000  stall  keepers  in  Jakarta,  43%  originate  from 
the  neighbouring  province  of  West  Java,  29%  from  Central  Java,  1 1  Vo  from 
Jakarta,  4%  from  West  Sumatra  (Minangkabau)  and  the  remaining  13% 
from  North  and  South  Sumatra,  Kalimantan  (Indonesian  Borneo)  and  the 
Southern  Celebes.  According  to  interviews  they  started  with  an  average  work- 
ing capital  of  Rp  4.000,oo.  They  sell  their  goods  on  a  commission  basis. ^ 

In  the  course  of  development  the  island  of  Java  -  as  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional government  -  gets  the  first  priority  which  consequently  causes  its  main 
cities  to  expand  rapidly  -  both  with  regard  to  their  businesses  as  well  as  to  their 
populations.  In  the  mid-sixties  Java's  population  has  increased  to  60  miUion, 
The  uncontrolled  influx  of  Indonesians  from  the  other  islands,  in  addition,  has 
made  the  problem  of  "how  to  feed  the  masses"  even  more  acute.  According  to 
the  latest  census  (1980)  Java's  total  population  amounts  to  91,3  million  peo- 
ple or  678  people/km^.  Herewith  6,6%  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  Indonesia 
houses  almost  62%  of  the  total  national  figure  of  147.383.075  people  with  an 
average  growth  rate  of  2,04%  per  year.^  The  national  effort  of  transmigrating 

3  "Pedagang  K-5  Pasar  Jatinegara  Resah"  (Unrest  among  the  Jatinegara  Market  Stall 
Keepers),  Kompas,  3  November  1980 

4  See  The  Case  of  Bogor  in  "1.000  pedagang  Kakilima  Masuk  Pasar  Kebon  Jae"  (1 .000  street- 
vendors  to  Enter  Kebon  Jae  Market),  Sinar  Harapan,  4  October  1980;  Also:  Semarang 
mayor's  effort  to  resettle  roadside  vendors  in  a  strategic  location  in  "Lampu  Kuning  bagi 
Pedagang  Kakilima  Semarang"  (Yellow  Light  for  Semarang's  Roadside  Vendors),  Merdeka, 
24  November  1980 

5  "Retribusi  Kakilima  Rp  4  juta  Lebih"  (Streetvendor  Retribution  Exceeds  Rp  4  million) 
Kompas,  16  Desember  1980 

6  "91.3  Juta  Jiwa  Penduduk  Berjubel  di  Pulau  Jawa"  (91.3  Million  People  Overcrowding 
Java),  Merdeka,  9  January  1981 
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destitute  Javanese  villagers  to  the  other  islands  to  ease  the  population  density 
and  economic  tensions  -  even  with  the  pace  and  numbers  as  it  is  presently  being 
executed,  is  merely  "a  drop  on  a  hot  plate". 

So  far  the  Indonesian  government  -  both  on  the  central  and  regional  level  - 
has  not  yet  managed  to  efficiently  solve  the  problem  of  voluntary  or  in  In- 
donesian usually  called  "spontaneous"  migration  within  Indonesia.  There  are 
no  restrictions  or  limitations  whatsoever  for  Indonesians  to  move,  find  work 
or  settle  down  within  the  boundaries  of  their  country..  This  movement  is  usual- 
ly "justified"  by  the  slogan  taken  from  the  history  of  Indonesian  nationalism 
of  "One  Country,  One  Nation,  One  Language". 

There  is  currently  a  transmigration  scheme  subsidised  and  being  executed 
by  the  government,  mainly  to  resettle  farmers  or  farm  workers  from  Java  to 
the  other  islands.  However,  an  ever  increasing  and  unchecked  influx  of  In- 
donesians from  the  opposite  direction  has  practically  nuUified  the  govern- 
ment's effort  "to  ease  the  population  density  and  economic  tensions  in  Java". 
This  stream  of  immigrants  coming  mainly  from  Sumatra  into  Java  has  certain- 
ly made  an  impact  on  Java's  economy  since  practically  all  of  these  newcomers 
settle  down  in  the  already  overcrowded  cities  which  are  belching  with  job 
seekers,  unemployed,  school  dropouts,  criminals  and  prostitutes. 

Whereas  the  Javanese  -  on  one  hand  -  are  experienced  farmers  in  the  first 
place  and  have  been  well  prepared  for  their  future  job  by  the  government 
through  learning  various  practical  skills,  many  of  the  Sumatran  immigrants  - 
on  the  other  hand  -  are  jobless  town  dwellers  with  no  special  skills.  To  develop 
the  country  through  transmigration  means  that  the  candidate  transmigrant 
should  be  prepared  with  special  skills  to  raise  the  area  where  he  is  going  to  be 
sent  to  a  higher  economic  and  social  level.  If  transmigration  is  the  movement 
of  unskilled  and  destitute  people  to  another  area,  it  will  only  mean  the 
transplant  of  poverty  and  crime  to  other  areas.  It  is  publicly  known  that  for 
some  time  many  of  the  Jakarta  criminals  are  of  Sumatran  origin  and  that 
many  thieves,  pickpockets  and  prostitutes  in  Bali  are  imported  from  Java. 

One  might  like  to  give  the  outsider  the  impression  that  Indonesia  represents 
a  "free  fight  society",  however,  the  presence  of  numerous  settlers  in  Java 
mainly  from  Sumatra,  Kalimantan  and  the  Celebes  -  who  are  generally  more 
dynamic  than  the  locals  -  is  causing  stiff  competition  on  the  Javanese  labour 
market.  One  may  argue  that  these  non- Javanese  -  who  are  mainly  traders  - 
represent  a  force  capable  of  counterbalancing  the  Chinese  who  are  dominating 
the  economic  scene  in  Java,  and,  in  addition,  giving  Java  more  the  colour  of 
"Unity  in  Diversity"  the  national  symbol,  however,  the  locals  themselves  find 
it  very  hard  to  compete  -  probably  in  many  fields  -  with  these  ambitious  and 
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Stone-hard  newcomers.  Cultural  confrontations  -  mostly  unreported  -  are  also 
on  the  program  of  the  day.  Would  then  transmigration  of  Javanese  to  the 
other  islands  as  it  is  meant  to  relieve  the  overpopulated  island  from  its 
economic  tensions  give  the  inhabitants  of  Java  themselves  any  prospect  of  a 
betterment  of  their  own  future,  now  that  there  are  two  solid  groups  of  compe- 
titors against  them,  i.e.  the  Chinese  and  the  immigrant  businessmen  from  the 
other  islands? 

The  settlers  from  the  outer  islands  would  easily  mix  with  locals  of  an  equal 
social  standing,  especially  since  in  the  cities  "Bahasa  Indonesia"  has  become 
nowadays  a  second  if  not  their  first  language.  Being  mostly  Moslems  these 
newcomers  find  easily  friends  at  the  Friday  communal  service  in  the  mosque. 
As  it  seems  to  be  they  would  easily  assimilate  with  the  local  population  as  long 
as  they  are  in  the  minority.  However,  as  soon  as  their  numbers  increase  there  is 
a  tendency  of  forming  cliques  among  them  characterised  by  a  solidarity  based 
on  a  common  origin  of  clan,  tradition  and  regional  language.  There  are  in  the 
capital  city,  for  instance,  numerous  family  and  clan  associations  bearing  their 
specific  names  the  origin  of  which  can  be  easily  detected.  The  Javanese,  Sun- 
danese,  Minangkabauans,  Bataks,  Balinese,  and  Manadonese  are  known  to 
have  their  respective  clan  associations.  These  associations  do  not  merely  oper- 
ate on  the  familial  level  -  for  instance  through  helping  their  destitute  members 
or  as  it  popularly  being  done  all  over  in  the  country  by  organishing  the 
"arisan"  a  money  lotery  "to  enhance  the  family  unison"  -  but,  as  the 
Sumatran  groupings'  exemplify,  on  the  business  level  as  well.  In  business  af- 
fairs they  form  a  solid  block  against  any  other  grouping  in  terms  of  subsidising 
their  fellow-members  with  money  capital,  providing  each  other  with  business 
relations  and  whatever  tips  and  tricks  are  needed  in  trade.  As  these  familial 
associations  include  -  in  most  cases  -  powerful  members  in  political  and 
business  life  of  the  country,  they  are  also  utilised  for  helping  their  members 
with  jobs  and  positions  in  the  governmental  and  business  sectors,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  outsiders  to  break  through  this  iron  chain  of  solidarity. 

Much  of  the  voluntary  or  "spontaneous"  migration  from  the  other  islands 
to  Java  proceeds  in  the  traditionally  Indonesian  fashion  through  familial  chan- 
nels. Successful  settlers  in  Java  invite  their  relatives,  an  invitation  which  usual- 
ly find  a  ready  response  since  Java  as  compared  to  any  other  island  in  In- 
donesia has  become  -  due  to  the  former  Dutch  colonial  policy  of  centralised 
development  which  has  very  much  been  continued  by  the  Indonesians  by  far. 
the  most  advanced  island  where  "the  money  is  and  the  bright  lights  and  lux- 
uries of  modern  city  life  are".  Due  to  this  unchecked  movement  Jakarta's 
population  includes  reportedly  three  times  the  number  of  Minangkabauans  in 
Padang  (West  Sumatra ),  the  town  of  their  origin. 
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Different  from  the  subsidised  migration  of  Javanese  farmers  to  the  other 
islands  which  is  based  on  careful  selection  of  age  and  skill  the  opposite  move- 
ment includes  economically  unproductive  elements  such  as  aged  and  under- 
aged  relatives  and  the  unskilled  who  upon  landing  in  Java  primarily  depend  on 
the  earnings  of  their  clan  members  already  settled  in  the  new  environment.  In 
fact  their  role  is  economically  speaking  mostly  passive  and  consumptive,  and 
in  this  respect  they  line  up  with  the  crowds  of  the  uncountable  unemployed  in 
Java  who  actually  represent  the  basic  problem  and  obstacle  for  further 
development  of  Java  proper. 

The  "flight"  to  the  cities  over  the  last  years  coincides  with  big  government 
spending  in  the  cities  or  centres  of  industrial  development,  i.e.  big  industrial 
projects,  new  mining-  sources  and  other  government  undertakings  in  the 
framework  of  the  5-year  national  development  plan  Repelita  which  is  now  in 
its  third  stage.  A  rapid  and  steady  rise  of  the  local  population  due  to  the  influx 
of  personnel  and  labourers  is  usually  noticeable  at  such  locations. 

Too  many  of  the  immigrants  from  the  other  islands  coming  to  Java  have 
the  highest  expectations  of  becoming  rich  in  Java  where  "work  is  abundant 
and  money  is  bountiful",  particularly  when  clan  members  return  to  their 
villages  and  reveal  the  stories  of  their  success.  Nevertheless,  many  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  reality  that  the  Indonesian  cities  cannot  cope  economically 
with  unplanned  migration  from  without.  Most  of  the  Indonesians  aspire  for 
fairly  secure  positions  in  offices  rather  than  engaging  themselves  in  private 
business  or  manual  work.  In  the  already  top-heavy  bureaucracy  in  the  ad- 
ministrative sector  white-collar  jobs  in  the  cities  have  become  relatively  scarce. 
Due  to  the  keen  competition  standards  for  acquiring  such  jobs  are  set  high. 
Possibly  a  carry-over  of  the  Dutch  colonial  system  of  administration  in  In- 
donesia white-collar  jobs  are  most  preferred  as  socially  being  more  prestigious 
than  any  other  occupation.  Even  today  numerous  secondary  school  dropouts 
in  Indonesia  prefer  to  stay  idle  rather  than  taking  jobs  with  physical  labour  for 
their  living. 

Due  to  the  influx  into  the  cities  a  huge  "reserve  armee"  of  impoverished 
farmers,  school  dropouts  and  adventurers  now  represent  permanent  or  tem- 
porary residents  in  the  overcrowded  Indonesian  cities  who  in  their  day-to-day 
survival  are  readily  grabbing  at  any  chance  of  work  available.  With  their  un- 
familiarity  with  big  city  conditions  numerous  of  them  became  stranded.  Many 
from  this  category  ended  up  in  beggary  and  prostitution  adding  to  the  already 
large  numbers  of  pickpockets  and  city  criminals.  The  government  attempts  of 
cleaning  up  the  cities  from  beggars  prowling  in  the  streets  by  sending  them 
back  home  to  their  villages,  and  re-educating  the  city  prostitutes  in  institutions 
have  proven  to  be  futile  as  their  numbers  are  constantly  on  the  increase  for  the 
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roots  of  these  social  evils  lie  deeper.  Rural  poverty  in  Indonesia  is  no  longer  a 
conjunctural  phenomenon  but  it  has  been  a  structural  characteristic  of  the 
economy  in  the  villages  for  a  long  time. 

In  their  ethnic  diversification  immigrants  from  the  other  islands  into  J^va 
can  be  specified  as  mainly  coming  from  Sumatra ,  Kalimantan  (Indonesian 
Borneo)  and  the  Celebes  (Sulawesi)  while  small  groups  are  coming  from  Bdi 
and  East  Indonesia.  The  Minangkabau  immigrants  from  West  Sumatra  ,  the 
Malay  groups  from  South  and  West  KaUmantan,  the  Bugi  and  Macasa  groups 
from  the  Southern  Celebes  who  are  mainly  traders  in  their  homeland  tend  to 
proceed  with  their  profession  of  petty  traders  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  Java. 
The  group  of  Bataks  coming  from  North  Sumatera  continue  their  jobs  as 
manual  workers,  taxi  and  bus  drivers  or  start  a  petty  trade  in  roadside  stalls. 
The  Madurese  constitute  the  group  of  seasonal  labourers,  street  barbers  and 
shishkebab  vendors  while  small  contingents  of  BaUnese  and  Manadonese 
(from  the  Northern  Celebes)  prefer  to  work  in  offices.  Not  all  of  these  mi- 
grants find  success  in  petty  trade.  Minangkabauans  who  are  not  successful  in 
their  trade  business  would  readily  switch  into  restaurant  business  serving  the 
popular  West  Sumatran  Padang  cuisine  in  food  stalls. 

The  influx  of  people  into  Jakarta  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  West 
Java,  the  Sundanese,  and  from  the  more  distant  provinces  of  Central  and  East 
Java  represent  overwhelmingly  the  majority  of  destitute  immigrants  in  the 
capital  city.  According  to  the  1980  census  the  Capital  City  of  Jakarta's  popula- 
tion totals  6,5  milUon  people  of  which  3,3  million  are  males  and  3,2  million  are 
females.  On  a  surface  of  650,40  km^  it  gives  a  population  density  of  9.999 
people  per  km^.^  Particularly  the  Javanese  are  represented  in  all  brackets  of  in- 
come and  all  types  of  businesses.  In  the  lowest  strata  of  earnings  we  can  see 
Javanese  working  as  food  sellers  in  roadside  stalls,  hawkers,  street  barbers, 
shoemenders,  street  musicians,  quacks,  pedicab  drivers,  trash  collectors  and  in 
many  other  chores.  Javanese  girls  are  everywhere  to  be  found  working  as 
waitresses  in  shops  and  restaurants;  hostesses  in  hotels,  bars  and  nightclubs; 
domestic  servants;  masseuses  in  massage  parlours;  traditional  herbal  medicine 
vendors;  porters  in  markets  for  carrying  shopping;  factory  workers,  and  in 
other  types  of  manual  work.  Among  the  Javanese  and  Sundanese  farm 
workers  there  are  many  who  regularly  come  to  Jakarta  as  seasonal  labourers  at 
the  time  when  people  in  the  villages  become  idle  after  the  rice  is  planted  or  har- 
vested. They  have  usually  left  their  home  in  the  village  to  which  they  return 
after  earning  some  money  in  town.  Immigrants  from  West  Sumatra  (Minang- 
kabau), Kalimantan  and  the  Southern  Celebes  excel  the  Javanese  and  Sun- 


7    "Penduduk  Jakarta  6,5  juta  atau  hampir  lO.OOO/kmZ"  (Jakarta's  Population  or  10.000 
People  per  km^),  Sinar  Harapan,  6  January  1981 
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danese  in  their  trade  talents  by  almost  monopolising  the  roadside  sale  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  ranging  from  ready  made  dresses,  leatherwork,  kitchenware, 
haberdashery  to  Islamic  religious  reading  material.  Particularly  the  Minangka- 
bau  group  of  roadside  vendors  show  a  great  solidarity  and  trade  discipline 
among  themselves  to  control  market  prices  against  outside  competition  mainly 
from  their  Chinese  counterpart. 

The  Chinese  themselves  participate  actively  in  all  branches  of  economic  ac- 
tivity particularly  in  the  cities  where  most  of  the  businesses  are  concentrated. 
Unlike  the  younger  generation  the  older  and  more  orthodox  among  them  are 
still  trying  to  maintain  their  identity  by  speaking  their  respective  Chinese 
dialects  among  each  other  and  preserving  their  tradition  of  ancestor  worship. 
They  prefer  to  remain  in  the  formal  sector  of  business  by  selling  in  regular 
shops,  supermarkets  and  restaurants,  and  shy  away  from  personally  getting  in- 
volved in  selling  their  goods  in  roadside  stalls  or  as  street  hawkers.  However, 
they  hire  Indonesians  to  sell  their  homemade  products  along  the  streets.  They 
maintain  a  constant  contact  with  the  informal  sector  by  supplying  goods  and 
financing  the  roadside  vendors  with  small  short-term  loans.  The  economically 
weak  Indonesian  petty  businessmen  prefer  to  borrow  money  from  the  Chinese 
money  lender  -  despite  the  higher  interest  rate  -  rather  than  going  to  a  bank. 

Public  banks  are  in  the  eyes  of  members  of  the  informal  sector  alien 
establishments.  The  petty  entrepreneur  -  mostly  illiterate  and  unfamiliar  with 
bank  regulations  -  prefers  to  approach  the  money  lender  for  small  loans  in  a 
more  direct  and  personal  manner  rather  than  going  to  a  bank  and  getting  lost 
in  a  labyrinth  of  regulations.  Unlike  the  banks  the  money  lender  seldom  asks 
for  informations  on  the  credit  ceiling  of  the  entrepreneur  nor  is  there  a 
minimum  loan,  prerequisites  or  personal  references  required.  In  fact  the  shoft- 
term  loans  are  usually  too  small  to  be  considered  applicable  for  a  bank  loan. 
Rather  than  being  businesslike  the  relation  between  the  debtor  and  his  money 
lender  is  personal,  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  petty  entrepreneur  feels  more  at 
ease. 

In  the  highly  competitive  social  and  economical  struggle  in  the  capital  city 
the  autochthonous  people  of  Jakarta  themselves  generally  do  not  seem  to  suc- 
ceed in  acquiring  high  functions  in  the  local  administration  and  offices  or 
leading  positions  in  business  and  politics.  Most  of  them  remain  in  the  lower 
brackets  of  income  and  mainly  maintaining  jobs  as  lower  personnel.  Many  of 
the  taxi  drivers,  street  vendors  of  fruit  and  fish,  foodstall  owners,  plant  sellers 
at  roadside  nurseries,  construction  workers  and  other  labourers  are  in  fact 
natives  of  Jakarta. 

In  the  main  cities  of  Indonesia  today  many  tongues  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try can  be  heard  and  the  various  ethnic  types  of  people  in  Indonesia  can  be 
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observed.  Although  Bahasa  Indonesia  the  national  language  serves  as  the 
inter-ethnic  vernacular,  in  the  market  sphere  Pidgin  Bazaar  Malay  (Melayu 
Pasar)  is  commonly  spoken. 

The  informal  sector  of  Indonesian  economy  serves  mainly  the  poor  public. 
While  the  well-to-do  housewives  rather  go  to  the  shops  and  supermarkets  in 
town,  those  with  less  money  shop  at  the  roadside  bazaars  where  prices  are  not 
fixed  and  there  is  still  room  for  bargaining.  In  the  end  the  skill  of  bargaining 
can  save  many  rupiahs  in  the  housewife's  meagre  monthly  budget. 

In  Indonesian  cities  where  shopping  centres  are  often  far  fi'om  the  residen- 
tial areas  and  the  traffic  connections  are  not  well  developed,  the  hawkers  give 
the  housewives  -  who  are  occupied  with  their  household  duties  -  the  practical 
solution  of  "bringing  the  market  and  restaurant  to  the  doorstep".  Selling 
almost  everything  needed  for  the  household  from  vegetables,  meat,  snacks  to 
kitchen  utensils  the  hawkers  announce  their  presence  with  short  melodious 
sounds  which  are  only  recognisable  to  those  who  are  used  to  buying  from 
them.  Sometimes  carrying  light  scales  with  them  the  hawkers  sell  their  goods  in 
minimal  amounts,  just  enough  for  the  housewife  to  prepare  her  daily  cooking. 
Female  vendors  go  from  house  to  house  with  their  "shop",  a  bamboo  woven 
container  on  their  back,  while  male  hawkers  pull  small  carts  or  carry  their 
goods  with  a  bamboo  pole  on  their  shoulder.  They  pass  by  the  houses  mainly 
in  the  morning  when  the  housewives  are  about  preparing  her  cooking  for  the 
family.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  another  category  of  hawkers  mainly  selling 
ready  made  food  and  snacks  will  parade  along  the  houses  at  a  time  when  the 
men  have  come  home  from  their  work  and  are  lazying  around.  Their  wives 
have  finished  their  home  duties  while  their  children  are  playing  around  waiting 
for  the  late  supper.  For  most  of  the  urbanites  eating  outside  the  house  has 
become  more  a  habit  rather  than  a  fashion  and  the  "mobile  restaurants"  come 
in  handy  by  giving  them  the  convenience  of  having  meals  prepared  and  served 
right  at  their  doorstep. 

Capital  formation,  and  capital  accumulation  by  "plowing  profit  back  into 
the  main  capital"  is  hardly  existent  in  the  informal  sector.  The  entrepreneur 
starts  with  some  money  as  his  working  capital  and  works  with  it  from  day-to- 
day in  the  hope  of  making  some  profit  which  he  consumes  immediately  for  his 
daily  living.  There  is  usually  not  much  chance  for  him  to  put  some  extra  money 
aside  for  his  saving.  In  the  worst  case  he  could  loose  his  entire  capital  which 
puts  him  straight  into  debt.  In  such  cases  the  foodstall  owner  -  who  often  runs 
a  family  business  by  having  his  wife  and  bigger  children  participating  in  it  - 
would  be  in  a  more  favourable  condition  that  he  and  his  family  could  eat 
from  his  mini-restaurant.  There  is  a  common  tendency  among  foodstall 
owners  not  to  expand  their  business  for  fear  of  running  into  overhead  costs 
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and  scaring  their  clients  off  because  any  expansion  might  give  the  public  the 
impression  that  "the  prices  are  going  to  be  increased". 

In  the  non-culinary  sector  many  of  the  articles  are  given  to  the  roadside 
vendors  by  the  bigger  shops  to  be  sold  on  a  commission  basis.  In  fact,  the  in- 
formal sector  represents  an  outlet  for  lower  quahty  goods  which  are  usually 
out-of-fashion  too.  It  functions  as  a  market  for  the  stores  for  dumping  their 
remnants  after  the  main  capital  has  returned  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  pro- 
fit has  been  gained. 

In  Indonesia  the  informal  sector  is  being  referred  to  with  several  mocking 
terms,  such  as  "second  hand  market",  "trash  dump",  "pickpockets  and 
thieves  market".  At  the  waterfront  stalls  one  may  wonder  how  watches,  radios 
and  other  electronic  appliances  could  be  purchased  at  half  or  even  a  third  of 
their  prices  in  the  regular  shops.  It  is  not  a  public  secret  that  those  imported 
products  "have  been  smuggled  into  the  country".  Moreover,  falsifications  of 
famous  international  trademarks  seem  to  be  common  practice  with  such  ar- 
ticles. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  informal  sector  of  Indonesian  economy  children 
-  both  boys  and  girls  -  under  the  age  of  15  are  commonly  involved.  Many  street 
hawkers  of  ice  lollies,  snacks,  cool  drinks,  fruits,  toys,  newspapers  and  cigaret- 
tes are  children.  It  seems  rather  impossible  to  reinforce  the  Indonesian  Law  on 
Children  Labour  as  for  the  poor  families  children  are  an  asset  for  earning 
money.  It  was  reported  that  in  Bali  children  under  14  years  of  age  are  sent  to 
factories  by  their  parents  because  "it  is  better  for  them  to  work  rather  than  do- 
ing nothing  at  home".  They  earn  Rp  300, oo  -  Rp  450, oo  for  a  7-hours  daily 
work.  The  Indonesians  have  continued  to  implement  the  Dutch  ordinance  of 
17  December  1925  "Staatsblad  No.  647  juncto  Ordonantie  Staatsblad  No.  8" 
of  1949,  titled  "Maatregelen  ter  beperking  van  Kinder arbeid  en  de  nachtarbeid 
van  de  vrouwen"  (measures  to  restrict  children  labour  and  nightlabour  of  the 
women). ^  In  the  Indonesian  villages  it  is  common  that  children  -  even  at  their 
very  young  age  -  are  participating  in  work  in  the  house  and  field  by  doing  light 
chores  such  as  herding  the  sheep  and  buffaloes  or  scaring  the  birds  off  the  rice 
fields.  The  little  girls  are  usually  helping  their  mothers  in  the  house.  For  the 
farmer  it  is  more  important  that  his  children  help  him  in  the  field  and  garden 
rather  than  going  to  school.  For  him  his  children  are  an  investment  for  the 
time  when  he  needs  help  in  the  field  and  especially  when  he  is  old  and  not  able 
to  do  the  hard  work.  In  the  urban  areas  for  the  poor  families  it  is  more  due  to 
the  urgent  need  for  money  that  the  children  have  to  discontinue  their  school 
study  -  which  is  not  free  in  Indonesia  -  and  be  sent  into  the  streets  to  find  ways 


8    "Berbagai  Aspek  Kehidupan  Buruh  Anak-anak"  (Various  Aspects  of  Life  of  Children  La- 
bourers), Sinar  Harapan,  6  February  1980 
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to  get  money.  Children  beggars  are  also  a  common  sight  in  the  Indonesian 
cities. 

Some  cases  from  the  informal  sector  in  and  around  Jakarta  as  pictured  by 
Indonesian  daily  newspapers: 

1.  lyem,  a  female  Javanese  vegetable  vendor  came  to  Jakarta  with  six  other 
female  friends  carrying  Rp  6.000,oo  -  Rp  lO.OOO.oo  each.  Everyday  she  buys 
vegetables,  herbs,  fish  and  chicken  at  Manggarai  market  at  3-6  a.m.  and 
sells  them  in  town.  She  gains  some  profit  just  enough  for  paying  her  daily 
needs  and  buying  her  goods  for  the  next  morning.  Together  with  her 
friends  she  rents  a  house  jointly  for  Rp  lOO.OOO.oo  a  year.^ 

2.  Ham,  a  middle-aged  Javanese  umbrella  repairman,  goes  from  house  to 
house  to  offer  his  services.  He  has  had  some  experience  in  umbrella  fac- 
tories. His  capital  consists  of  a  pair  of  pincers  and  some  wire.  He  charges 
Rp  100,00  to  Rp  750,00  for  his  repair  costs,  and  manages  to  gain  an  average 
daily  profit  of  2.000,oo.  He  eats  cheap  Rp  100,oo  - 150,oo  meals  three 
times  a  day.'^ 

3.  Supardi  (66  years),  a  Javanese  street  barber,  originally  from  Gombong, 
Central  Java,  is  a  2nd  grader  from  Primary  School  and  has  been  a  barber 
since  1952.  His  working  capital  consists  of  a  folding-stool  and  the  most 
necessary  barber  instruments,  all  kept  in  a  small  suitcase  which  he  carries 
around  along  with  his  stool.  He  cuts  the  hair  of  an  average  five  people 
which  gives  him  an  income  of  5  x  ^  300, oo  =  1.500,oo.^^ 

4.  Supardi  (11  years)  a  Javanese  boy  from  Brebes,  Central  Java  is  a  fourth 
grader  from  Primary  School,  and  hawks  sugar  lollies  which  he  sells  for 
Rp  10,00,  Rp  15,00  and  Rp  25, oo  each.  His  money  capital  is  Rp  1.500,oo, 
and  he  manages  to  bring  home  about  Rp  3.000,oo.  From  his  Rp  1.500,oo 
earnings     250,oo  is  spent  for  lunch  (Rp  I00,oo)  and  dinner  (Rp  150,oo).^ 

5.  Rachmad  (45  years)  a  Javanese  from  Tegal,  Central  Java,  has  been  selling 
cheap  rice  lunches  for  an  average  of  Rp  100, oo  per  plate  on  the  roadside 
since  1966  to  construction  workfers  and  taxi  drivers.  His  working  capital  is 
Rp  20.000,00  which  he  mainly  uses  for  buying  rice,  fish  and  vegetables.  The 

9  Also:  "Buruh  Anak-anak:  Sebuah  Resiko  dari  Kemiskinan"  (Children  Labour:  A  Risk  of 
Poverty),  Merdeka,  31  October  1980,  page  5;  "It  is  Estimated  that  Approximately  9  Million 
Under  the  Age  of  15  are  being  Employed  in  Southeast  Asia."  "In  Indonesia  it  is  Reported 
that  4.750  Children  Under  10-14  Years  are  Working  in  100  Cigarette  Factories  in  Central 
and  East  Java."  "Pengalaman  lyem  si  Penjual  Sayur  Keliling."  (lyem's  Experiences  as 
a  Vegetable  Streetvendor),  Sinar  Harapan  ,  30  January  1981 

10  "Dari  Pabrik  Payung  ke  Jalanan"  (From  an  Umbrella  Factory  Going  Up  the  Street), 
Sinar  Harapan  Minggu,  11  January  1981 

1 1  "Cukur  di  Bahwa  Pohon  Masih  Bertahan' '  (Getting  a  Haircut  Under  a  Tree  is  Still  Popular), 
Sinar  Harapan  Minggu,  25  January  1981 

12  "Warso  Diberi  Tanggung  Jawab  Berat"  (Warso  has  been  Given  a  Heavy  Responsibility), 
•Sinar  Harapan  Minggu,  8  February  1981 
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•food  is  prepared  outside  in  the  open  air  by  a  Javanese  female  cook.  His  dai- 
ly profits  mount  to  an  average  of  Rp  2,000,oo  to  3.000,oo.'^ 

6.  Khadam  (85  years),  a  Sundanese  street  musician  from  Cikarang,  West 
Java.  His  capital  is  a  self-made  violin.  He  starts  at  8  o'clock  a.m.  and 
receives  daily  about  Rp  3.000,oo  from  passers-by  who  throw  Rp  25, oo  coins 
or  less  to  him.  Rp  250,oo  is  used  for  twice  a  meal  plus  a  few  cigarettes  a  day. 
He  is  boarding  with  a  relative  for  free.  ^'^ 

7.  Doyok,  a  12-year  old  Sundanese  boy  from  Limbangan,  80  kilometers  east 
of  Bandung,  West  Java,  sells  palmwine  in  large  bamboo  containers  that  he 
carries  on  his  shoulder  along  the  Priangan  highland  highway.  He  sells  his 
wine  for  Rp  25, oo  a  serving  (one  glass).  His  daily  earnings  mount  to 
Rp  5(K),oo  -  Rp  600,00  from  which     200,oo  has  to  be  given  to  his  boss.^' 

(N.B.:   The  official  bank  rate  of  US$  1  =  Rp  625,oo) 


For  the  Indonesian  government  it  is  an  immense  task  to  solve  the  national 
problem  of  poverty.  Although  problems  of  earnings  within  the  informal  sector 
will  straighten  out  themselves,  they  reflect  relevant  problems  of  national 
magnitude.  The  problems  of  the  informal  sector  of  Indonesian  economy  in- 
volves millions  of  destitute  people  who  -  due  to  their  poverty  and  ignoraiKe  - 
do  not  feel  committed  to  a  political  concept  or  theory.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  what  the  attitudes  of  this  politically  non-committant  group  in  the 
future  will  be.  An  expert  on  Dutch  colonial  administration  in  Indonesia  before 
World  War  II  once  revealed:  "If  the  Dutch  policy  makers  did  not  plan  3  years 
ahead  of  time  Indonesia's  economy  would  be  in  shambles  for  a  long  time."  In- 
donesia to  day  has  its  5-years  Repelita  National  Development  Plan  which  is 
now  in  its  third  stage,  and  its  Presidential  Decree  Keppres  14-A  "to  help  the 
economically  weak"  which  -  if  strictly  implemented  -  could  give  some  hope  to 
these  millions. 

It  is  only  the  question  of  whether  the  government  policies  which  tend  to  be 
based  on  a  modern  western-style  footing  of  developmental  strategies  would  be 
comprehended  and  followed  by  the  informal  sector  who  -  as  a  matter  of  fact  - 
still  lives  in  the  sphere  of  "dual  economics".  The  problems  of  the  informal 
sector  is  entwined  with  so  many  relating  national  problems  such  as  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  rural  areas,  transmigration,  population  explosion, 
unemployment  and  lack  of  education  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  sec- 
tor to  start  the  improvement  with.  So  far  the  informal  sector  has  seen  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  persons  of  retribution  collectors  and  poUce  personnel 


13  "Kisah  Warteg  Jakarta"  (The  Story  of  a  Cheap  Roadside  Eating  Stall  in  Jakarta),  Sinar 
Harapan  Minggu,  14  December  1980 

14  "Dinasnya  di  Tempat  Parkir"  (He  Works  at  a  Parking  Lot),  Sinar  Harapan  Minggu, 
30  November  1980 

15  "Doyok,  Si  Penjual  Lahang"  (Doyok,  The  Palmwine  Vendor),  Kompas,  17  October  1980 
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holding  razzias  and  making  confiscations,  and  one  must  say  that  discipline  and 
abiding  by  the  law  do  not  belong  to  the  virtues  of  the  informal  sector.  Again, 
this  could  be  also  interpreted  as  their  lack  of  education  and  awareness  of  con- 
cepts like  State,  Government  and  Law.  In  this  connection  one  cannot  expect 
from  people  who  "stand  with  their  back  against  the  wall"  in  their  day-to-day 
struggle  for  survival  and  living  on  a  bare  minimum  of  earnings  to  be  much 
concerned  about  daily  politics.  In  such  condition  of  poverty  their  loyalties  and 
concern  would  not  go  beyond  their  nuclear  family,  and  maybe  their  clan,  reli- 
gion or  regional  culture.  A  promise  of  a  betterment  of  their  fate  could  easily 
rally  them  for  a  certain  political  objective,  although  at  the  present  there  is  ob- 
viously an  apathy  and  disconcern  about  politics  in  general  among  them.  It  can 
only  be  speculated  that  with  an  eventual  overall  improvement  of  the  financial 
and  economic  situation  in  the  future  and  a  better  distribution  of  prosperity 
and  education  among  the  lower  strata  of  Indonesian  society  certain  aspects  of 
the  informal  sector  will  be  phased  out  such  as  malpractices  of  children  and 
women  labour,  and  a  better  apprehension  of  general  food  hygiene  and  work- 
ing organisation  will  evolve.  As  it  stands  now,  in  achieving  such  betterment  the 
informal  sector  has  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
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Internal  Affairs 

In  the  context  of  upholding  Pancasila  Democracy  among  the  younger 
generation,  President  Soeharto  said  on  January  3,  that  political  education 
should  start  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  age  of  12  when  they  have  to  know 
about  state-  and  nationhood.  Since  the  age  of  12,  the  youths  had  to  be  made 
aware  that  as  Indonesians  who  have  to  continue  their  nation's  struggle,  they 
have  to  be  conscious  of  their  role  as  proponents  of  democracy. 

On  January  5,  President  Soeharto  submitted  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives the  1981/1982  Draft  State  Budget  which  total  13.9  triUion  rupiahs.  He 
said  further,  that  the  budget  has  increased  31.7%  compared  with  the 
1980/1981  budget.  The  President  also  announced  the  increase  of  salaries  and 
pensions  for  civil  servants  and  militarymen  as  of  January  1 ,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity  so  that  people  of  lower  ranks  would  receive  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  increase  compared  to  those  of  higher  ranks.  The  government's  subsidy 
to  each  village  will  be  increased  up  to  1  million  rupiahs.  Compared  to  the 
1980/1981  budget  the  increase  amounts  to  250.000  rupiahs.  Its  main  objective 
is  to  encourage  the  people's  participation  in  nation  building  based  on  the  equal 
distribution  of  development. 

On  January  15,  President  Soeharto  installed  members  of  LPU  (the  Coun- 
try's Executive  Board  of  the  General  Election's  Institute),  the  Consultative 
Board  of  this  LPU,  the  Indonesian  General  Elections  Committee  and  the  Cen- 
tral Supervising  Committee  of  the  implementation  of  the  General  Elections. 
President  Soeharto  stated  that  the  General  Election  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  Indonesia's  Nation  Building,  especially  in  the  democratic  and  poHtical 
fields.  Through  these  efforts,  it  is  expected  that  the  role  of  the  three  socio- 
political forces  would  be  increased,  and  that  the  principles  of  'direct,  general, 
free  and  secret'  elections  could  be  materialized. 

In  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  commemorating  Maulud  Nabi  (birthday 
of  Prophet  Muhammad)  at  the  Presidential  Palace  on  January  18,  the  Presi- 
dent appealed  to  the  Moslem  community  to  follow  the  example  of  Prophet 
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Muhammad  in  practising  the  Islamic  faith  and  help  the  government  create  a 
healthy,  Pancasila  and  religious  society.  Indonesia  comprises  so  many  dif- 
ferent ethnic  and  religious  groups,  such  as  Catholics,  Protestants,  adherents  of 
Hinduism,  Budhism  and  of  the  Belief  of  One  God.  Prophet  Muhammad,  the 
President  stated,  was  a  good  model.  His  attitude  was  far  from  racism, 
tribalism  or  religious  prejudice.  Therefore,  any  action  which  smacks  of  racism 
cannot  be  accepted,  because  it  is  against  the  religious  teachings,  against 
humanitarianism  and  the  Pancasila. 

Addressing  to  the  parliament  on  the  1981/1982  Draft  State  Budget  on 
behalf  of  the  government.  Finance  Minister  Ali  Wardhana  pointed  out  among 
other  things  that  since  Pelita  I  (the  First  Five  Year  Development)  the  govern- 
ment has  been  determined  to  increase  the  amount  of  credits,  favoring  the 
economic  weak  people  through  KIK  (Small  Investment  Credit),  KMKP  (Per- 
manent Working  Capital  Credit),  KCK  (Small  Kredit),  Mini  Credit  and  Credit 
based  bri  the  growing  reliability  of  the  company. 

A  Working  Conference  of  all  governors  was  held  in  Jakarta  on  February 
23-27,  to  emphasize  the  government's  efforts  in  improving  social  welfare.  In 
his  opening  address.  President  Soeharto  reminded  all  governors,  mayors  and 
bupatis  (regents)  to  make  serious  efforts  to  achieve  the  targeted  objec- 
tives comprising  food,  Inpres  programmes  (Presidential  Instructions), 
cooperatives,  population  growth,  P-4  (Guide  to  the  Living  and  the  Practice  of 
Pancasila),  and  the  implementation  of  Keppres  (Presidential  Decision) 
No.  14-A. 

After  closing  the  All  Indonesian  Working  Conference  of  State  University 
Rectors  and  Regional  Officers  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  on 
March  6,  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  Daoed  Joesoef  said  that  the 
government  had  a  right  to  organize  the  state  universities  for  its  own  sake 
because  they  belonged  to  and  are  financed  by  the  government.  Therefore, 
Minister  Daoed  Joesoef  reminded  them  not  to  misuse  autonomy  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  anarchy.  Universities  should  become  a  scientific  society. 

On  March  1981,  the  gogo  rice  harvest  (dry  field  rice  crops)  in  Southern 
Lombok  was  very  successful.  Before  adopting  gogo  rice  system,  the  crops 
yield  amounted  only  to  0.9-1.5  ton  per  hectare.  Through  the  special  inten- 
sification agricultural  programme,  however,  the  harvest  produced  6-16.64 
tons  per  hectare.  President  Soeharto  explained  that  the  government  will  buy 
all  the  crops  through  KUD  (Village  Unit  Cooperatives)  and  that  a  national 
supply  is  needed  to  stabilize  the  rice  price.  The  ideal  national  food  supply 
should  amount  to  5  million  tons. 
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On  March  28,  a  Garuda  Airline  plane,  Woyla,  on  its  flight  from  Jakarta  to 
Medan  via  Palembang,  was  hijacked  by  5  persons  over  Pekanbaru  area.  The 
plane  was  directed  by  the  hijackers  to  Penang  and  after  refuelling  in  Penang  it 
landed  in  Bangkok.  The  hijackers  demanded  the  delivery  of  80  prisoners  and  a 
ransom  of  1.5  million  US  dollars.  On  March  31,  early  in  the  morning,  the  In- 
donesian Anti  Terrorist  Command  had  successfully  saved  all  hostages  and 
killed  the  five  hijackers. 


International  Relations 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  visited  Indonesia  on  January  10-13, 
on  his  tour  of  the  ASEAN  countries  to  enhance  the  cooperation  between 
Japan  and  ASEAN  in  general  and  Indonesia  in  particular.  He  also  wanted  to 
discuss  the  problems  on  Indochina  especially  on  how  to  solve  the  conflict  in 
Kampuchea.  In  his  meeting  with  President  Soeharto,  he  also  discussed  the  In- 
donesian constant  supply  of  energy  to  Japan,  the  cooperation  on  agriculture 
and  small  industries.  He  said  among  others  that:  (1)  ASEAN  countries  are  very 
important  to  Japan;  (2)  notwithstanding  Japan's  economic  relation  with  the 
PRC,  its  economic  relations  with  ASEAN  including  Indonesia  will  not  be  af- 
fected, because  it  covers  almost  one  third  of  its  foreign  economic  activities; 
(3)  Japan  has  no  intention  to  be  a  military  state. 

Indonesian  and  Singaporean  delegates  attacked  the  Vietnamese  at  the 
Non- Aligned  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  that  was  held  in  New  Delhi  on 
February  13.  They  demanded  a  conference  declaration  to  condemn  Vietnam's 
invasion  in  Kampuchea.  Besides,  Indonesia,  Singapore  as  well  as  Malaysia 
seconded  the  motion  to  have  Pol  Pot's  regime  obtain  a  seat  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  ASEAN  countries  had  proposed  earlier  to  organize  an  international 
conference  to  solve  the  Kampuchea  conflict. 

On  February  16,  President  Soeharto  visited  Tawao,  Malaysia,  to  have 
discussions  with  Malaysian  Acting  Prime  Minister,  Datuk  Mahathir  Mohamad, 
on  the  agricultural  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  and  the  security 
and  the  peace  of  the  Southeast  Asian  regions. 

After  calling  on  President  Soeharto,  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Mr. 
Mochtar  Kusumaatmaja  said  that  Indonesia  supported  Prince  Sihanouk's 
return  to  Kampuchea  because  he  had  been  hopefully  considered  as  the  only 
capable  figure  to  save  the  Kampuchean  people  from  total  destruction. 
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Jan  de  Koning,  Dutch  Minister  for  Development  Cooperation,  made  a 
series  of  inspections  to  a  number  of  projects  financed  by  IGGI  (Inter  Govern- 
mental Groups  on  Indonesia)  from  February  27  to  March  8,  and  to  have  broad 
discussions  about  the  future  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  IGGI 
members.  The  Dutch  minister  expressed  his  satisfaction  on  how  Indonesia  uses 
the  aid  of  the  IGGI  member  countries  and  he  highly  appraised  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Indonesian  development  plans  in  1980.  Indonesia  succeeded  in 
developing  the  advanced  technology  that  would  benefit  other  developing 
countries. 

After  calling  on  President  Soeharto  on  March  10,  Coordinating  Minister  for 
Defence  and  Security,  General  Maraden  Panggabean  told  reporters  that  In- 
donesia is  still  studying  the  possibility  of  reopening  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  but  a  decision  would  not  be  taken  this  year.  The  most  important  thing 
for  Indonesia,  he  explained  further,  is  that  Indonesia  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
will  study  everything  including  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  the  issues.  Should 
Indonesia  defreeze  her  relation  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  protective 
steps  in  the  field  of  politics  etc.  have  to  be  taken  in  advance. 

Evaluating  the  Indonesian  foreign  policy  during  15  years  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  New  Order,  Jusuf  Wanandi,  the  director  of  CSIS  said  that  the  In- 
donesian foreign  policy  is  more  stable  now.  If  she  has  been  acting  differently, 
it  was  only  due  to  the  different  circumstances.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Indonesia's  position  has  become  weaker.  On  the  contrary  it  has  now  become 
stronger  and  more  extensive. 

President  Soeharto  visited  Thailand  on  March  25-26,  to  have  discussions 
with  Thai  Prime  Minister  Prem  Tinsulanonda,  on  the  latest  developments  of 
the  Kampuchean  problems  and  the  cooperation  among  ASEAN  member 
countries.  Both  leaders  were  of  the  same  opinion  that  essentially  the  conflict 
in  Kampuchea  is  basically  a  conflict  between  PRC  and  Vietnam.  Thailand  also 
asked  Indonesia  to  increase  its  oil  supply  to  Thailand. 
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